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TURGOT, CHATTERTON, AND THE 
POEMS. 

Perhaps there is no provincial town in England, 
the history of which has been so trifled with, as 
that of Bristol. ‘lo Thomas Rowley, who is repre- 
sented as a priest residing here in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, has been ascribed the authorship of numerous 
manuscripts containing narratives relating to the 
old town, which long passed as genuine, but are 
now regarded as the inventions of that unfortu- 
nate genius, Thomas Chatterton. Among other 
fictions contained in these papers, mention is made 
of Turgot, a monkish historian, whom Mr. Bar- 
rett tells us, “is said to be a Bristol man; * and 
whom, too, Jacob Bryant says, “ was assuredly of 
this place” (Bristol). ‘“* Turgotte born of Saxonne 
Parents ynn Bristowe Towne.” + ‘The following 
remarks are submitted to the reader, with a view 
to show the incorrectness of such statements : — 

No one who has investigated the subject will 
deny that Turgot was a real character; yet Mr. 
Barrett, who tells us that he “ is said to be a Bristol 
man,” makes no effort to ascertain that fact; nor 
does he give e any memoir of him in his “ Biogra- 

hical Account of Eminent Bristo! Men,” which 
e has appended to his History of Bristol. Upon 


ROWLEY 





* History and Antiquities of of the City of Bristol, p. 31. 
mst Observations upon the Poems of Thomas Rowley, p. 


his presumed testimony he has depend ed for much 
of his account of transactions in Bristol during 
the reigns of W illic am the Conqueror, William 
Rufus, and part of that of Henry ® at which 
time Turgot was actually living. <A list of his 
works has been carefully preserved, but in it we 
fail to find one that does not treut almost exclu- 
sively of persons and places belonging to the 
north of England, where he resided almost from 
his boyhood. He wrote a life of Mars garet, Queen 
of Malcolm III., at the r quest of her daughter 

Maud, wife of King Henry I. of England. Hee- 
tor Bethius and Peter Bale attribute also the 
authorship of The History of the Kings of Scot- 
land, The Chronicles of Durham, The Life of 
King Malcolm I1I., and the Annals of his own 
Time to Turgot. The History of the Church of 
Durham, likewise, which passes as the work of 
Simeon of Durham, bas been shown by the learned 
Selden, in his masterly preface to the Decem 

Scriptores, to have really been written by Turgot 
— Simeon having unjustly taken the honour to 
himself. 

The statement of Mr. Barrett that Turgot was a 
Bristol man, was not only reiterated by writers in 
his time, but it has been repeated in our own in 
the volume of the Proceedings of the Archeologi- 
cal Institute for 1851, where, at p. 119, the error is 
again recorded; and the copyist says that “ Tur- 
got is one of the principal historians and writers, 
who has treated on the antiquities of Bristol.” 
He then adds, in a note at the foot of the page, 
that “Some have called in question the au- 
thenticity of ‘Turgot’s history: he is cited in the 
belief that certain ancient papers fell into Chat- 
terton’s hands which were worked up in his His- 
tory.” (Whose History, Chatterton’s?) Yet, as 
the writer subsequently quotes both Turgot and 
Rowley as authorities, without remark of any kind 
to show that he had the slightest suspicion that 
their statements were mere inventions, we natu- 
rally infer that he believes in the integrity of the 
writings ascribed to them; and that Rowley, the 
creation of Chatterton, was a veritable personage, 
clothed in flesh and blood like ourselves. In this 
way the fabrications of the boy-bard, incorporated 
by Mr. Barrett in his volume, are continually re- 
peated without examination, to the regret of every 
lover of genuine investigation, and every inquirer 
after truth. 

Although many persons may doubt that Turgot 
was a Bristolian by birth, though stated to be so 
by Mr. Barrett; or that he was at all connected 
with Bristol as asserted by Mr. Bryant, I am not 
aware that any author questions the genuineness of 
his acknowledged writings, as remarked by the 
writer in the volume of Proceedings referred to. 
He was, as we shall presently see, a man of consi- 
derable note, and he is everywhere spoken of with 


| great respect; but as the claim which has been 
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set up for Bristol to be regarded as the place of 
his nativity, appears to rest entirely upon the 
veracity of the manuscripts presented to our local 
historian by Chatterton, it partakes of the general 
suspicion which attaches to all the papers given to 
Mr. Barrett by that gifted genius, and claiming 
Rowley for their author; and it must be received 
accordingly with a considerable amount of doubt 
and hesitancy. 

In tracing the family of Turgot, we find the 
Scottish genealogists, whilst proving its settle- 
ment in that country at a very early period, also 
very particularly asserting the Anglo-Saxon parent- 
age of the subject of this inquiry himself. They 





maintain that this Scottish branch of the family, | 
was not only “ of the highest antiquity, but very | 


illustrious ; for it claimed descent from Togut, a 
Danish prince, who lived a thousand years before 
the Christian era.” They also state that at the 
time of the Crusades some members of this family 


migrated into Normandy, one of whom founded | 


the hospital of Condé-sur-Noireau in France, in 
the year 1281; and from this off-shoot descended 
(it is believed) the celebrated French statesman 


Anne Robert James ‘Turgot, born at Paris, May | 
| sented to the king, and he so won upon the mon 
The family of Turgot’ was then evidently of | 


10th, 1727. 


northern extraction ;— this ascertained, the next 
point is to find out, if possible, where the particu- 
lar individual member of it, who is said by Mr. 


Barrett to have been a Bristol man, was actually | 


born. 
rary with Turgot, without referring at all to the 
place of his birth, says that he came “a remotis 
Angli@ partibus,” an expression which Mr. Bryant, 


Simeon of Durham, who was contempo- | 


— 


Holland and Kerstevan, and both lying to the 
west of it: hence Lindsey supplied hostages for 
securing the peace of itself as well as of these 
western provinces. Had Mr. Bryant noticed this 
little circumstance, the opinion he expressed relat- 
ing to Turgot’s birth-place might have been a 
very different one; but he seems, like many other 
writers, to have caught at every thing likely to 
support a favourite theory, rather than investigate 
facts;which might overturn what he was anxious 
to believe himself, and to induce others to believe 
also. 

We jmay then, I think, fairly conclude that 
Turgot was born somewhere in the county of 
Lincoln. From Lincoln Castle he contrived to 
escape into Norway; but the ship which carried 
him there also conveyed some of the Conqueror’s 
adherents, who had been despatched thither to 
treat with Olave, then king of that country. Al- 
though discovered by the Normans before the 
vessel arrived at its destination, Turgot had so 
gained the favour of the sailors that they pro- 
tected him from the malice of his fellow passen- 
gers, wko, though hostile, were not suffered to 
harm him. On landing in Norway he was pre- 


arch and his people, that after remaining for some 
years at court, he left that country to return 
home,'laden with presents; but in a storm which 
overtook, and wrecked the ship on the coast of 
Northumberland, he lost the whole of the wealth 
he had accumulated. From that moment he re- 


| solved to devote himself to the service of the 


in his zeal for the authenticity of the Rowley | 


poems, interprets to mean Bristol, where he says 
Turgot was a monk: this, however, is undoubtedly 
an error, as we shall presently see. As one branch 
of the family settled at an early period in Nor- 
mandy, so we have reason to believe that another 


church; and he accordingly took the vows of a 
monk ; not, as Mr. Bryant says, in the west, but 
in the north of England. From Northumberland, 


| where he was shipwrecked, he travelled to Dur- 


part of it located themselves in Lincolnshire, | 


where it is said they were not only highly respect- 
able, but even noble; and in this county, though 
we know not exactly at what place, I have no 
doubt that Turgot was born; for when but a 
youth, says Simeon of Durham, he was delivered 
by the people of Lindsey to William the Conqueror, 
as one of their hostages for securing the peace of 
some of the western provinces, a fact which may 
have influenced the judgment of Mr. Bryant in 
asserting his Bristol paternity —he supposing that 
the west of England was intended by this expres- 
sion. 

When delivered as a hostage to the Conqueror, 
young Turgot was confined in the castle of Lin- 
coln, which was situated in that part of the 
county designated Lindsey, which is the most im- 
portant of the three districts into which Lincoln- 
shire is divided; the two others being called 





ham ; “and applying to Walter, bishop of that 
see, declared his resolution to forsake the world, 
and become a monk.” In this determination he 
was encouraged by the good prelate, who com- 
mitted him to the care of Aldwin, the first prior 
of Durham, then at Jarrow. From that monas- 
tery he went to Melrose; from thence to Were- 
mouth, where, says his biographer, Simeon of 
Durham, the ceremony of his induction into the 
monastery at Durham was performed about the 
year 1074 by Aldwin the prior, who had before 
been the prior of the monastery at Winchcombe, 
in Gloucestershire. Here, says Simeon, Aldwin 
bestowed on Turgot the monastic habit — “ ibi, 
Aldwinus Turgota monachicum habitum tradi- 
dit.” 

On the death of Aldwin in 1087, Turgot was 
unanimously chosen prior of Durham; and we 
learn from Roger de Hoveden, that in 1093, the 
new church there was commenced, Malcolm King 
of Scotland, William the bishop, and Turgot the 
prior, laying the first stones. Shortly after his 
election to the office just named, having esta- 
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blished himself in the good opinion of the bishop, 
he was appointed arch« deacon of the dioc ese, which 
situation he held with that of prior of Durham. 
Under his able management the revenues of the 
monastery were greatly augmented, large addi- 
tions were made to its privileges, and many im- 
provements in the structure itself were the result 
of his prudent government. During the twenty 
years he held the office of prior, he frequently 
yisited the various places included in his archdea- 
conry, and often preached to attentive audiences. 
He was a sincere admirer of St. Cuthbert, whose 
relics were greatly venerated by him, and also by 
his early friend and predecessor in office, Prior 
Aldwin ; and it is not unlikely that this circum- 
stance, together with his own personal virtues and 
accomplishments, induced the king in 1107 to 
solicit his acceptance of the archbishopric of St. 
Andrews, which he did, but his consecration was 
for many months delayed. Here he remained for 
the space of eight years, and as his great worth 
was particularly known both to the king and his 
Queen Margaret, the sister of Edgar Atheling, 
who, like Turgot, indulged an unconquerable aver- 
sion to the Anglo-Normans, he was appointed 
confessor to the latter. Some dissensions, how- 
ever, between him and the king occurring soon 
afterwards, so disquieted the latter days of the 
archbishop, that he was desirous of journeying to 
Rome to crave the advice of Pope Pascal in the 
matter. But his strength being unequal to the 
task, he retired to Durham, for which place he 
ever entertained a great regard, stopping on his 
way at Weremouth, where he performed mass. 
On arriving at the former scene of his labours, he 
was seized with a slow fever, which, in the course 
of two months, terminated his valuable life. 
Here, says Simeon of Durham, he died in the year 
1115; and Leland tells us he was buried there 
with Aldwin and Walcher, who were both priors 


of Durham, and that the tomb which contained | 


their ashes remained in his time. 

Although we are not informed of the age attained 
by Turgot when he died, it can be ascertained 
with tolerable accuracy. By the expression his 
biographer uses, that w yhen a hostage to William 


I. he was “ but a youth,” we shall not greatly err if 


we regard his age in 1066 as not excec eding twer ity 
years; and as he lived until 1115, he ‘had not 
quite attained to threescore years and ten. He 
was undoubtedly a man of ability, and one of the 
most dis tinguished literary characters of the age 
in which he lived. ‘To him is ascribed the author- 
ship of the Battle of Hastings, a poem which was 
given to Mr. Barrett by Chatterton with the fol- 
lowing title: — 


“ Battle of Hastings, wrote by Turgott the Monk, a 

Saxon, in the tenth century, and translated by Thomas 

Ron lie, parish preeste of St. John’s in the City of Bristol, 
in the y< ar 1462.” 
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Of this poem Mr. Warton says : — 

“TI no longer argue that the Battle of Hastings is a 
forgery, because C hatterton produced the first = as his 
own, and afterwards a second as the work of Rowley 

It is rather unfortunate, too, for the date e given 
to this poem, that Turgot could not have “been 
even Lorn until about the first half of the century 
which followed that mentioned, had passed away. 
If his birth took place in the tenth century, as 
stated above, he would have attained an age truly 
patriarchal; and been the author of the poem in 
question, many years before the battle of see 

was fought, or the combatants themselves had 
existed ! 

From the circumstance, as already stated, that 


| Aldwin, Prior of Durham, had previously belonged 


to the abbey at Winchcombe in Gloucestershire, 
Mr. Bryant has concluded, without a tittle of evi- 
dence, that an acquaintance had existed between 
him and Turgot, when he supposes they resided 
respectively at Winchcombe and Bristol; and we 
are informed that on Turgot removing to Dur- 
ham, he there found, not only Aldwin, but another 
monastic brother from Winchcombe, named Rein- 
frid. These circumstances, which are merely pre- 
sumed, are nevertheless sufficient, in the estimation 
of Mr. Bryant, to account for the people of Bristol 
being spoken of with so much distinction in the 
writings which are claimed by himself and Mr. 
Barrett to the productions of Turgot.* 

The fact that Turgot was not at all connected 
with Bristol is sufficiently apparent; and that 
some place in Lincolnshire gave him birth. From 
thence we have traced him to Durham, where, 
and at places still further north, he spent the rest 
of his life. Nothing has been adduced of any 
authority whatever to show that he was in any 
way connected with Bristol, or any other place in 
the West of England. In the north he appears 
to have spent nearly the whole of his life; and 
there too he died, and was buried. Everything 
that relates to him appears to be narrated by his 
biographer, Simeon of Durham, with a consider- 
able amount of detail; but not one word do we 
find recorded of his having at any time journeyed 
at all towards this part of the country ; and it is 
an unworthy occupation for any writer to reiterate 
the statements made by others, which a little 
patient research would show to be entirely devoid 
of truth. 

Mr. Bryant’ thinks that the favourable manner 
in which he presumes Turgot in the paper (“done 
Jrom the Saxon ynto Englyshe” by Rowley), 
speaks of Bristol and its vicinity, “accounts for 
the title assumed by Chatterton of Dune/mus 
nt omg which (he says) he would never have 

taken had it not been for a prior signature of 
Ten zot of f Dea which he had seen upon a 


* Bryant’s Giadben pp. 226, 246, 248, 572. 
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manuscript.” * This opinion is, however, any- 
thing but satisfactory, and I think, that without 
travelling so far to ascertain Chatterton’s au- 
thority for the name, it will be found in Camden's 
Britannia, a book well known to antiquaries, and 
with which we have every reason to believe that 
unfortunate youth was well acquainted ; for, 
strange to say, an old edition of this very work 
was in the office library of Mr. Lambert, to whom 
Chatterton was apprenticed ; and which, having 
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laudable fight performed in the Straights by the Centurion of 
London, against five Spanish Gallies. Who is safely re- 


| turned this present Moneth of May. Anno D.1591. There 


much leisure, and a great liking for antiqua- | 


rian pursuits, he no doubt frequently perused. 
At p. 934 of that work (Bishop Gibson's 2nd edi- 
tion), speaking to some facts relating to the his- 
tory of Durham, the writer says: “ Simeon Du- 
nelmensis, or rather Abbot Turgot, tells us” 
and then he goes on to relate particulars which it 
is not necessary to transcribe. Here it will be 
seen at a glance, that the very name (shortened 
by a syllable) assumed by Chatterton, Dunelmensis, 
to which he added Bristoliensis; and that of the 
historian Turgot, to whom are ascribed the manu- 
scripts in question, actually occur in the same 


passage, and in such close proximity, as to leave | 


no doubt in my own mind as to the origin of the 
title or signature Clratterton made use of, or from 
whence he derived his knowledge of the fact that 
Turgot was an annalist or historian. 

Having thus shown that Mr. Barrett and all 
other writers who assert that Turgot was a Bris- 
tol man are in error, it is not difficult to deter- 


is a woodcut of a ship on the title-page, so large that no 
room was left for the imprint: at the end we read— 
“Present at this fight Maister John Hawes, Marchant, 
and sundry other of good account.” The result was most 
extraordinary, if we are to believe implicitly the state- 
ment of Hawes; for he says that the Centurion had onl 
forty-eight men and boys on board, while each of the p= 
leys that assailed her had 500 sailors and soldiers. The 
ballad, as far as we are aware, bas not survived, and we 
the more regret its loss as an early naval effusion. ] 


xvi Maij.—Abell Jeffes. Entred unto him, 
&e. A ballad entituled, A pleasant songe of Twoo 
stamering Lovers, which pluinely dothe unto your 
sight bewraye their pleasaunt meetinge on St. Valen- 
a a ee re ee, 

{The humour probably consisted in the ridiculous 
blunders of the stammering lovers. We may conjecture 
that, on the 16th May, it was a reprint of what had ap- 
peared on or near Valentine’s Day, 1591. ] 

Quinto Junij.—John Wolf. Entred for his 
copie, The Masque of the League of the Span- 
yardes discovered, §c. to be printed in English vj‘. 

{Probably a translation from the French. Robert 
Greene’s Spanish Masquerado had been published two 


| years earlier, and was clearly a different production; 


copie, &e. 


| and Xpian death of Mrs. Katherine Stubbes, &c. 


mine the character of the manuscripts which are | 
said by our local historian and his copyists to have | 
| puritanical author of The Anatomy of Abuses, the first 


been “ done from the Saxon ynto Englyshe by T. 
Rowlie;” for it is now all but universally be- 
lieved in the literary world, that the real author 
was the gifted but unfortunate Chatterton. Mr. 
Bryant has laboured hard, though not very suc- 
cessfully, to prove that Turgot really was the 
writer of the poems ascribed to him; “ but he 
makes so much to rest upon mere speculation and 
hypothesis, that we are not safe in coming to any 
such conclusion.” Grorce Pryce. 
Bristol City Library. 


THE REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 

(Continued from 3" §. i. p. 46.) 

xv Maij [1591].—Andrewe White. 

unto him, &e. 


1591 @ 


Andrewe White. 
lad of the same vyctorie . . .... . 


[The tract first entered, is now before us, consisting 
only of a few pages: it is entitled The Valiant and most 


vj 





* Observations, pp. 222, 573. 


| older than 1640. 


which was never reprinted, and never deserved it.] 


10 Junij.—Richard Jones. Entred for his 
A christall glasse for christian women, 
Conteyninge an excellent discourse of the godly life 
vj‘. 
[She was the wife of Philip Stubbes, the celebrated 


edition of which came out in May 1583; and its popa- 
larity was so great, that it was republished with various 
additions and alterations in August of the same year: 
it had been entered by Jones on March Ist, 1583. (See 
Extr. from the Stat. Reg., published by the Shakspeare 
Soc., vol. ii. p. 178). The early impressions of this Life 
of his wife seem to have been innumerable; but so many 
of them were destroyed by the thumbs of readers, that 
we have never been able to meet with a copy of it 
It contains an inflated encomium on 


| Mrs. Stubbes’ piety, virtue, and resignation. ] 


xxiij° Junij—Thoms Orwyn. Graunted unto 


| him, by the consent of Edward Marshe, theis copies 
| insuinge, which did belonge to Thomas Marshe 
| deceased, viz. : 


Entred 
The wonderfull vyctorie obteyned 
by the Centuryon of London againste fyve Spanishe 
gallies, the iiij™ of April, beinge Ester daye, 


Entred unto him, &c. a bal- | 
vj*. | 


In 8vo, in Englishe. 
The mariage of wyt and wisdome. 
Keepinge of Goshawhe. 
Myrror of Madnes. 
Tullie’s Old age. 
Institution of a gentleman. 
Flowers of Terence. 
Idle Inventions. 
Heywoode's woorkes. 
Watchword for wilfull women. 
Booke of Chesse plaie. 
Skelton’s woorkes. 
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Hille’s Dreames. 
Nobilitie of D. Humfrey. 
Tom tell trothe. 

Sipiron's dreames. 


In folio. 

Distruction of Troy, in meter. 
Palace of Pleasure, 1 part. 
Palace of Pleasure, 2 part. 
Tragicall Discourses. 
Herodotus in English. 
Ovid de tristibus in English. 
Seneca, his Tragedies. 
Digges Tectonicon. 
Digges Prognostication. 
Leaden Goddes. 
Mirror of Magistrates, 1 pt. and last pt. 
Schoole of Shootinge. 
Churchyardes Chippes. 
Spider and the flie. 
Horace Epistles. 
Horace Sators. 
Pageant of Popes. 
Funeralls of K. E. the 6. 
Historie of Italie. 
The lyne of liberalitie. 
Watson's Amyntas . . « « « xiij® iiij4, 

[ This, it will be admitted, is a very curious enumera- 
tion of productions, certainly at that time in print, but 
many of them now lost. Perhaps the most remark- 
able is the very first — The Marriage of Wit and Wis- 
dom; which drama was printed by the Shakspeare 
Society, in 1846, from a MS. in the possession of Sir Ed- 
ward Dering, Bart. At the time Mr. Halliwell wrote 
the Introduction to it, he was not aware of the existence 
of the above memorandum; and when the Rev. Mr. Dvce 
asserted, that “no such drama as The Marriage of Wit 
and Wisdom ever existed,” he was evidently too bold and 
hasty — faults with which he is not usually chargeable. 
The list of the other pieces is only a selection of the most 
popular, for the rest consist chiefly of old divinity: a few 
hotes upon some of those mentioned above may be ac- 
ceptable. Heywood's Works, clearly means Johu Hey- 
wood, whose Spider and Fly is separately distinguished 
asa folio below; this is clearly a mistake which is also 
committed as to the rest, for all that are now known are 
in quarto, and so the enumeration ought probably to have 
been heaied. We know no book at all like The Nobility 
of Di uke] Humfrey. Tom tell trothe was a popular sa- 
tirical song; Sipiron’s Dreams ought most likely to be 
“ Scipio's Dream ” Somnium Scipionis. Distruction 
of Troy was probably Peele’s poem; Tragical Dis- 
tourses must have been Turberville’s Jules; Herodotus in 
English, consisted only of the two first books by B. R. 
Ovid de Tristibus was by Churchyard. Leaden Gods was 
Bateman’s Golden Booke of Leaden Gods, 1577, our earliest 
mythology. School of Shooting was Ascham’s Toxophilus. 
Horace Epistles and Sators were, doubtless, by Drant. 
The Funerals of King Edward the V1. was by Baldwin. 
The History of Italy was that of W. Thomas; but with 
The Line of Liberality we have no acquaintance; aad 
Watson's Amyntas was printed by Henry (not Edward) 
Marsh, er assignutione Thome Marsh, in 1585. All these 
we here see assigned by Edward Marsh, the son of 
Thomas Marsh, then dead, to Thomas Orwyn. ] 


xix July.— Abell Jeffes. Received of him for 
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printinge a ballad shewinge the treasons of George 
Bysley, alias Parsey, and Mountford, Seminarye 
prestes, who suffered in Fletestreete the firste of 
a ee ee 
22 July. — Andrewe White. Entred unto him 
for his copie, A ballad entytuled The happie over- 
throwe of the Prince of Parma his powers before 
Knodtsen burge sconce, the xxij of July, 1591 vj*. 
[This ballad in the copy that has come down to us 
has no imprint, and no name of Andrew White as the 
publisher. We apprehend, from the appearance of the 
type, that it is not so old as the event it celebrates by 
twenty or thirty years. It opens then spiritedly: - 
“ Huzza, my lads, huzzay! 
What cheer, my mates, what cheer? 
The Spaniardes have lost the day, 
As you shall quickly heare. ~ 
The Prince of Palmer and all! his men, 
Have lost the Sconce. What then? What then?” 
And so the burden is continued, each stanza containing 
something in answer to the previous question, “ What 
then? What then?” ] 
23 Julij.— Edward White. Entred unto him 
a ballad of the noble departinge of the right 
honorable the Erle of Essex, lieutenant-generall 
of her ma*** forces in Fraunce, and all his gallant 
COME « 6 «ees +e #8 vj‘. 
[Perhaps by George Peele; but more probably by 
Thomas Deloney, who seldom allowed any important 
event to escape the vigilance of his pen. He was a 
weaver by trade, and used to compose, not like Sir 
Richard Blackmore, to “the rumbling of his chariot 
wheels,” but to the rattling of his shuttle: he was known 
as “the ballading silk-weaver.” 


26 Julij.— Rich. Jones. Entred unto him for 
his copy, under thandes of the B. of London and 
Mr. Watkins, a booke intituled the Huntinge of 
Cupid, wrytten by George Peele, M' of Artes of 
Oxford . ; ete * ee & eee 

Provyded alwayes that yf y* be hurtfull to any 
other copye before lycensed, then this to be voyde. 

[No other copy of this work has ever been heard of 
but that from which Drummond of Hawthornden made 
extracts, which extracts are preserved among the MS. of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland; but the book it- 
self has never turned up. There is little.doubt that it 
was printed; but it was probably suppressed, or with- 
drawn from circulation, in consequence of the singular 
proviso above quoted, of which nobody seems to have 
taken notice. See the Rev. Mr. Dyce’s Peele’s Works, 
vol, i. xxi, and vol. ii. p. 259.] 

xxviij° die Julij.— Robert Bourne. Entred 
unto him, &c. The life, arraynment, Judgement and 
Execution of William Hackett . .. . wy 

[ This, according to Stow (p. 1265) was the very day of 
Hacket’s execution; so that, if the tract were printed 
when it was brought to Stationers’ Hall, it must have 
been written and put in type in anticipation of the event. 
The gibbet was erected near the Cross in Cheapside, and 
and rhapsodies were such, 
and so violent, that the executioner and others “ had 
much ado to get him up the ladder.” 

13 Augustii— Tho. Nelson. Entred for his 
copie a ballad of a new northerne dialogue be- 
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} 
twene Nall Sone, and the Warriner, and howe | 


Reynold Peares gott faire Nannye to his Love vj". 

[It is not easy to understand what was meant by 
“Nall Sone”: had it anything to do with the name of 
Nel-son, the publisher of the ballad? “ Northern,” as we 
have had occasion before to observe, was then used to 
designate any thing merely rustic. } 


14 Augusti.— Gregory Seton. Entred for his 
copie, &c. a book in English entituled Salustius du 
Bartas, his weeke or Seven dayes woork . . vj*. 


[We apprehend that this registration applies to Syl- 
vester and his translation of Du Bartas; but it is never- 


theless quite certain that Sir P. Sidney had rendered at | 


least a part of it into English before his death. The date 
of the earliest appearance of Sylvester's version does not 
seem to have been ascertained; but we have seen a copy 
of The First Day of the World's Creation, dated as late as 
1596. Sylvester began the publication of his poetry as 
early as 1590. ] 


Entred for him, 
Mayden's 

. WH 

[This publication is not to be confounded with The 
Maiden's Dreame, a production by Robert Greene; of the 
existence of which the Rev. Mr. Dyce was not aware 
when he published his two volumes of Greene’s Works. 
We shall have to speak of The Maiden’s Dreame somewhat 
more at large hereafter, under date of 6th Dec. 1591. We 
know nothing of any such piece as The Mayden's Choyce, 
to which the entry relates; but we apprehend that it 
must have been merely a broadside. } 


26 Augusti.— Jo. Danter. 
&e. <A pleasant newe ballad called the 
Choyee . . 2 « « ° 


J. Payne Corwier. | 


LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 


I am one of your many readers who have 
welcomed Errtonnacu'’s contributions on the 
“Life and Writings of Archbishop Leighton,” 
and am heartily glad to hear that .a carefully 
edited collection of his works is at last likely to 
appear. I have taken so much interest in the 
venerable author, as to have collated my modern 
copy (Pearson's edition) line by line with the first 
editions of Leighton’s Works, and can add my 


testimony to the innumerable alterations which | 


have been effected in the original text, by the 


caprice or ignorance of editors, or by an ill-judged 


desire to modernise their author's style. I once 
read through the writings of St. Bernard, chiefly 
in order to form a judgment as to the extent of 
Leighton’s indebtedness to him. And should I 
have chanced to verify a quotation, the where- 
abouts of which has escaped your correspondent, 
[I should count it a privilege to communicate the 
reference. 

From my parcel of Leightoniana, I have ven- 
tured to take out, and forward to you for inser- 
tion, if you think fit in your valuable periodical, 
fifteen hitherto unpublished letters of the Arch- 





(34 S. I. Fen. 8, 62, 





bishop. ‘The three first were written by him 
| when a youth at school at Edinburgh, and were 
copied by me from the originals in the State Paper 
Office, they having been seized among his father's 
papers, on his arrest, Feb. 17, 1629. The re- 
mainder (mostly undated) belong to the period 
of his episcopate, and were copied from the 
originals in the British Museum. 


C. F. Secreray, 
10, Besborough Gardens, Westminster. 


I. 


Sir,—I received a letter of your's about the 
latter end of Aprill, wherein you inform me of a 
letter of mine that you have received; but I sent 
three or foure letters since that one, with a letter 
of James Cathekinges (?), another to you, with a 
letter enclosed to my brother, and on(e) to my 
| mother as you bid me. In some one of these I in- 

formed you about my uncle. I thought strange to 
heare my aunt was at London, being sorry for 
her sickness, yet glad that she was with you. I 
ray you to remember my duty to her, desiring 
er to pray for me, which is ake my request to 
all my freindes. The buissness that fell out with 
me, which I cannot without sorrow relate that 
such a thing should have fallen out, yet having 
some hope to repe good out of it as you exhort 
me—it, I say, was thus. ‘There was a fight be- 
tweene our classe and the semies which made 
the provost to restraine us from the play a good 
while ; the boyes upon that made some verses, one 
or two in every classe, mocking the provost’s 
| red nose. I having heard (?) my lord Borundell 
and the rowe of th [torn away] speaking about 
these verses which the boyes had made, spoke 
a thing in prose concerning his nose, not out of 
spite for wanting the play, neither having taken 
notice of his nose, but out of their report, for I 
never saw (him) before but once, neither thought 
I him to be a man of great state. This I spoke 
of his name, and presently upon their request 
turned it into a verse thus: 

That which his name importes is ‘alsely sayd [his 

name is Okenhead } 

That of the oken wood his head is made, 

For why, if it had been composed so, 

His flaming nose had fir’d it long ago. 


The Verses of Apology not only for myself but 
for the rest you have in that paper. I hope the 
Lord shall bring good out of it to me. As for the 
Primare and the regents, to say the trueth, they 
thought it not so hainous a thing as I myself did 
justly thinke it. Pray for me as I know you doo, 
that the Lord may keepe me from like fals; if I 
have either Christianity or morality, it will not 
suffer me to forget you, but as I am able to re- 

| member you still to God, and to endeavour that 
my wayes grieve not God and (to) you my deare 
| Parents, the desire of my heart is to be as litle 
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chargeable as may be. Now desiring the Lord to 
keepe you, I rest, ever endeavouring to be, 
Your obedient Son, 
Rosert Leicnron. 
Edenbrough, May 6, 1628. 


I pray you to remember my aunt (?), duty to | 


my mother, love to my brethren and sisters. Re- 


member my duty to all my freindes. 

To his kind and loving father Mr. Alexander Leighton, 
Dr. of medicine, at his house on the top of Pudle hill 
beyond the black friars gate, near the King’s ward- 
robe. 

These. 
London. 
Endorsed in the father’s hand. 
“If this Parliament have not a happy conclu- 
sion, the sin is yo™. I am free of it.” 


II. 

Loving Mother, — I have much wondered that 
this long time I have never heard from you, es- 
pecially so many occasions intervening, but yet it 
stopped me not to write yet again (as is my duety), 
and so much the more because I had so good an 
occasion, I received a letter from my father, 
which, although it was but briefe, yet it per- 
spicuously made manifest unto me the danger that 
he would in al likelihood incurr of the booke which 
he hath bin printing. God frustrate the pur- 





pose of wicked men. He sent some of the bookes* | 


hither, which are like to bring those that medled 
with them in some danger, butt I hope God shall 
appease the matter and limite the power of wicked 


| the mean while to recommend it to God. 


men, who, if they could doe according to their | 


desire against God's children, would make havock 
of them in a sudden. The Lord stirr us up to 
whom this matter belonges, to pray to God to de- 
fend and keepe his children and his cause, least 
the wicked getting too much sway cry out where 
is their God become. If trouble come, there is 
no cause of sinking under it, but a comfortable 
thing it is to suffer for the cause of God, and the 
greater the crosse be, if it be for righteousness, 
the greater comfort it may afford, and the greater 
honour will it be to goe patiently through with it, 
for if it be an honour and blessedness to be re- 
viled for Christ's sake, it is a far greater honour 
to be persecuted for his sake. Exhort my brother 
walke with God, and pray for me that the same 
thing may be my case. Thus committing you to 
God, I rest 
Your obedient Son, 
R. Leigurton. 

Edbre, March 12, 1629. 

Pray remember me to my brethren and sisters, 
My duty to my Aunt and al my freindes. I write 
not to my father because I have not heard whether 
he be come home yet or not. I directed the letter 


* Zion’s Plea against the Prelacie, for which he was 
how in prison, 








as to my father, that it might be the better knowne 

where to deliver it. 

I writt for sundry things long since, for which 

I will not now sollicit you; send them at your 

owne leasure any time before May. 

To his loving father Mr. Alext Leighton, Dr. of Physike, 
at his house on the top of pudle hill, near blackfriars 
gate, over against the King’s wardrobe. 

These. 





London, 


Endorsed,— in Laud’s handwriting, 

“ March 2, 1629. (Style Rom.) Rob. Leighton, 
the Sonn's Letter to his mother from Eden- 
borough.” 

III. 

Loving Mother, — The cause of my delaying to 
write unto you, having twise received letters 
from you was this. You writt unto me concerning 
some things that you had sent, and I differred 
writing till I thought to have received them, but 
not having heard any thing as yet of their coming, 
I thought good to write a line or two, having oc- 
casion. Mr. Wood hath received things from Mr. 
Morhead since then, with which he thought to 
have gotten my thinges, but he hath received his 
own and not mine. I informe you breifly of this, 
but I more desire to heare something of my 
father’s affaires. I have not so much as scene 
any of his bookes yet, though there be some of 
them heere. I pray with the first occasion write 
to me what he hath done; as yet my part is in 
Re- 
memberj my duety to my aunt, my love to my 
brother James. I blesse God for the thing I 
heare of him, though I come short of it my- 
selfe, pray him to pray for,me, that God uphold 
me, and let not Satan take advantage either 
by objecting liberty before me or ill example. 
Remember me to Elizabeth, Elisha, and my young 
brother and sister. Remember me to M". Freese. 

Pardon my most rude forme of writing in re- 
gard of the past and ye time of night wherein I 
writt this letter. 

Your obed. Son, 
R, Leicuron. 

Edbrg. May 20, 1629. 

To his loving father Mr. Alext Leighton, Dt of Physicke, 
at hie house on the top of pudle hill, near blackfriars 
gate, over against the Kinge’s wardrobe. 

These. 

London. 

Endorsed. “ Maij 20, 1629. Rob. Leighton’s 
letter to his mother, fro’ Edenboroughe.” 


(To be continued.) 





MYSTERIES. 
The account given by Bishop Percy of the 
origin of the term “ mysteries,” as applied to the 
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religious dramas of the middle ages, is well known, 
and has long been received as correct. 

“On the most solemn festivals,” says he, “they were | 
wont to represent in the churches, the lives and miracles 
of the saints, or some of the important stories of scrip- 
ture. And as the most mysterious subjects were fre- 
quently chosen, such as the Incarnation, Passion, and 
Resurrection of Christ, &c., these exhibitions acquired 
the general name of Nysrertes.” 

The following considerations seem to point to 
another derivation of the word : — 

Shakspeare has made Timon of Athens speak of 
“‘ manners, mysteries, and trades;" while in Spen- 
ser’s Mother Hubberd’s Tale, occur the lines: — 
“Shame light on him, that through so false illusion, 

Doth turn the name of Souldiers to abusion ; 

And that which is the noblest mysterie, 

Brings to reproach and common inf amie.” 

To which Todd adds the explanation: “ Mys- 
terie, profession, trade, or calling.” 

Mysterie, in this sense is obviously connected 
with mister, a word of frequent occurrence in our 
earlier poets, and defined by Richardson as “ the 
art or business with which any one supports him- 
self.” Probably derived from mysterium, “ because 
every art orcraft, however mean, has its own 
secrets, which it discloses only to the initiated.” 
The term mister or mysterie was frequently ap- 
plied, as in the above quotation from Shakspeare, 
to the great corporations or guilds. May we not 
readily suppose that from these corporations it 
passed to the plays they exhibited, just as we now 
talk of the British poets, meaning their writings ; 
or of reading Dickens, when we mean reading his 
novels ? 

Percy's derivation has probably obtained such 
currency, because it was the only one. It is not 
in itself highly probable, as one or two facts will 
show. In none of the hundred references to the 
mysteries or miracle-plays which are to be found 
in our old writers, are they spoken of as mysteri- 
ous. Nor were the “most mysterious subjects 
frequently chosen.” Lists of the subjects of some 
of these ancient plays, which are still extant, prove 
that those parts of scripture history were usually 
selected which afforded most scope for material 
representation and dramatic effect. Even when 
the mysteries of religion were introduced, they 
were introduced in as visible a form as possible. 

L. C. Mra. 





Minar Aotes. 


Sm Joun Davies anp Rosert Montcomery. 
—In Macaulay's essay on Montgomery's poems 
is the following well-known passage : — 

**We would not be understood, however, to say that 
Mr. Robert Montgomery cannot make similitudes for 
himself. A very few lines further on we find one which 
has every mark of originality, and on which, we will be 
bound, none of the poets whom he has plundered will 
ever think of making reprisals; —, 
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‘The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount.’ 

“ We take this to be on the whole the worst similitude 
in the world. In the first place, no stream meanders, or 
can possibly meander level with its fount. In the next 
place, if streams did meander level with their founts, no 
two motions can be less like each other than that of 
meandering level and that of mounting upwards.” 

Has it ever been suggested that the similitude 
in question, so far from being original, is stolen, 
and “marred in the stealing,” from Sir John 
Davies's Immortality of the Soul (about a.v. 1600)? 
In that fine poem, the author, adducing proofs of 
the immortality of the soul from its own constitu- 
tion, urges that its divine origin is shown by its 
constant aspiration after perfection, for that things 
have a natural tendency to rise to the level of 
their source : — 

“ Againe, how can shee (i. e. the soul) but immortall bee, 

When with the motions of both will and wit 

She still aspireth to eternitie, 

And never rests till shee attaine to it? 

“ Water in conduit-pipes can rise no higher 

Than the well-head from whence it first doth spring: 

Then since to eternall God she doth aspire, 

Shee cannot be but an eternall thing.” 

It seems scarcely possible that Montgomery had 
not these lines in memory when he wrote that re- 
nowned distich, which he made the “ worst simili- 
tude in the world” by his careless and common- 
place language. ALFRED AINGER. 

Alrewas, Lichfield, 

MisarriicaTion or Terms.—A lady being 
asked how she liked a discourse delivered by the 
Hon. and Rev. John North, said that “he was a 
handsome man, and had pretty doctrine.” (North's 
Life.). I once heard the italicised term applied 
by a male tourist to the Falls of Niagara. 

D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 

Avtosrocrapny or Miss Cornevia Kytent: 
Errata.—As this work has reached a third 
edition, with several errata uncorrected, I send 
the following : — At p. 78 of vol. ii. (3rd edition), 
Lord St. Vincent comes to London to “ consult 
Clive and Sir Edward Horne.’ These names 
should be “Cline” and “Sir Everard Home.” 
Clive for Cline occurs, passim. P. 105, “ The 
National Guards had nosegays on their bouquets”: 
evidently “bayonets.” P.116, Lord Petre is 
twice called “ Petrie.” P. 154, at Paris in 1826, 
Maulle. Delphine Gay is made to recite a poem 
on “The triumphal Entry of King Alfred”: 
query, “Henry”? P. 130, Pistrucci, the well- 
known medallist, is called Pestrucci; but this may 
be a mere error of the press. J AYDEE. 


Lottery. — The following early notice of a 
lottery is taken from the Wells corporate Records, 
under date 15th Oct., 10th Elizabeth: — 


“ At this Convoc’on the M’r and his brethrene w’the 
the condiscent of all the burgesses, hath fully agreed 
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that ev’y occupacon w’thin the Towne aforesayde shall 
make their lotts for the Lottery accordynge, as well to 
the Queene’s Ma’ty’s p’clamacon as to her p'vy L’res as- 
signed in that behalf.” 

Ina. 


MissinG, OR DIsLOcATED Documents. — The | 
papers in the State Paper Office, or as it was then 
called the “ Paper Office,” do not appear to have 
been so sedulously preserved formerly as in the 
present day. Cromwell, notwithstanding all that 
has been hurled upon him by his enemies as to 
the reckless destruction of muniments by his sol- 
diery, cannot bear the culpability of a careless 
disregard of public documents during the brief 
period of his power. No better or more careful 
series of papers can be found than those of the 
Council of State during the Interregnum. Whether 
in the period anterior to the Protectorate, or dur- 
ing the first few years of the then troublous times, 
papers began to be dent out indiscriminately to in- 
dividuals, is not certain; but it appears evident 
by the following order that the Council of State 
deemed it expedient to place their veto upon such 
a laxity of public trust. The practice referred 
to below is not at all unlikely to account for 
missing or lost papers : 


“ Monday, y* 2 of February, 1651. 
“That Mr Randolph, keeper of the Paper Office in 
Whiteball, bee required to call for such papers as have 
beene by him lent out of the Paper Office to any person 
to bee returned backe againe into the office, and that for 
the future hee doe not give out any papers but by order 
of the Parlam*, or Councell, or Comittee of the Councell 
for forreigne affaires; and that he doe w* all convenient | 
speed make an inventory of all such papers and write- 
ings as are in his custody, and tender the same to the 
Councell.” 


Iruvuriex. 


LENGTHENED TeNnvRE or A Livinc.— My great 
grand uncle the Rev. John Higgon, was presented 
to the living of Landowror, in Carmarthenshire, by 
Sir John Philipps, Bart., of Picton Castle, in 1761. 
Mr. Higgon held the living until the period of his 
death in 1813, at the age of 93. The living was 
then given by Lord Milford, son of Sir John 
Philipps, to the Rev. Thomas Martin, who still 
holds it. The right of presentation, therefore, has 
only been exercised once in a century. 

Joun Pavin Puituirs. 

Haverfordwest. 


Bonerire AND Bonritre.—I am quite aware 
that in the English language bonfire becomes bone- 
fire by exuberance of spelling only, and by no 
connection of fact or etymology. But this seems 
true of the English language only. The Irish 
language has the word (in a native form) bone- 
fire, and uses it also for bon-fire. Conor O'Sul- 
livan (a seditious bard of the early part of the 
last century), in a poem foretelling an outbreak of 
his countrymen, encourages them to make the 
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following amongst other preparations for the happy 
event: 

“ Deantar enaimh-theinnte, agus seid stoc na pibe,” &c. 
This being interpreted means, 

“ Let bone-fires be made and the bagpipe blow,” &c. 

The curious reader will find the entire poem in 

Mr. John O’Daly'’s Poets and Poetry of Munster 
at p. 256 of the first volume. ' ECC 


Queries, 


“Apeste Fineres.”—I have just read the 
following account regarding this hymn : — 

“ The Adeste Fideles, although really a composition by 
an Englishman named John Reading (who also wrote 
Dulce Domum), obtained the name of ‘ The Portuguese 


| Hymn,’ from its having been heard by the Duke of 


Leeds at the Portuguese Chapel, who imagined it to be 
peculiar to the service in Portugal. Being a Director of 
the Ancient Concerts, his Grace introduced the melody 
there; and it speedily became popular, under the title 
he had given it.” 

The above account was written by a daughter 
of the late Vincent Novello, who was organist at 
the Portuguese Chapel, it should therefore be of 
authority. But is it the generally received 
theory ? Nori, 

Arms 1x Noste’s “Cromwett Faminy.” — In 
Noble’s Memoirs of the Cromwell Family there is 
an engraving representing the arms of the Crom- 
wells at Hinchinbrooke House, among which is 


| the coat of Cromwell impaling, quarterly, 1st and 


4th az., 3 acorns (slipped and leaved) or ; 2nd and 
3rd arg., a bull's head couped sa. armed or. Over 
all on an inescutcheon arg., a lion rampant re- 
guardant vert, crowned. This coat is stated (Proofs 


| and Illustrations, vol. i. p. 317) to be the arms of 


Sir Henry Cromwell, impaling those of his wife, 
Joan Warren *, with a coat of pretence for Trelake 
alias Davy. If this were so, the arms of Davy 
would have been borne quarterly by Joan, and 
not in pretence. It appears, however, from Prest- 
wich, that the arms of Warren, as borne on one of 
the banner-rolls at the state funeral of the Protec- 
tor, were or,a chevron between 3 eagles’ heads erased 
sable.t Whilst Stowe (Survey, ed. 1633, p. 581), 
and also Heylin, in his Arms of the Lord Mayors, 
describes the arms of Sir R. Warren as az.,on a 
chev. engrailed between 3 lozenges or, as many 


| griffins’ heads erased of the field; on a chief 


checky of the 3rd and gules, a greyhound courant 
collared or, which has much the appearance of 


* Joan, daughter and heir of Sir Ralph Warren, Knt., 
Lord Mayor of London in 1536, and part of 1543, by 
Joan, daughter and coheiress of John Treluke, alias Davy 


| of Cornwall. 


+ Prestwich’s Respublica, p. 186; Burke’s Armoury 
gives to Warren of London, or, a chev. between 3 griffins’ 
heads erased sa., which coat was also at Hinchinbrooke, and 
is engraved on the same plate in Noble. 
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the “ Henry-the-Eighth ” modification of the coat | not always, indicative of illegitimate descent. Sir 


mentioned by Prestwich. 
thinking that the impalement in question is a 
foreign coat, and I should at once have assigned 
it to Palavicini, an Italian family connected with 
the Cromwells, had not Blome in his Britannia 
engraved the arms of Puravicin (as he calls it) as 
“a pelican, colours unknown.” * 

As, therefore, it is clear that Noble was in error 
in assigning the coat to Warren, the question 
arises—to whom did it belong? And [ hope, 
through the medium of “ N. & Q.” to solve this 
question, which is one of no mean importance to 
me personally, and is, I venture to think, one of 
some little interest to the genealogical world. 

H. S$. G. 


Pedmore. 


ArnentAn Socrety.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where a list of the members of the 


Now I cannot help | 


| 


Francis Bryan was orator at Rome in 1529, am- 
bassador in France in the same year, and to the 
emperor in 1543. As early as 1526 he was cup- 
bearer to Henry VIII., and master of the noble 


| youths termed the King’s henchmen: and the 
following interesting testimony to his qualifica- 


Arnenian Society, of the latter part of the last | 


century, can be seen. Are any still living ? 
S. H. Anorer. 
15, Hyde Park Gate, South. 


Batpwin Fairy: Sir Crement Farnuam.— 
I am exceedingly indebted to your correspon- 
dent W. P. for his lucid answer to my Query re- 
specting the office of Comptroller of the Works, 
as held by my ancestor ‘Thomas Baldwyn. I 
should be very glad to receive any information 
respecting any other members of the old Hert- 
fordshire family of Baldwyn, or Baldwin, of which 
the said Thomas was a member. A cousin of his, 
Catharine Baldwyn, married Sir Clement Ffarn- 
ham, or Farnham, Knt., as appears from some old 
Chancery pleadings in my possession. Is any- 
thing known of this Sir Clement, and why he 
received the honour of knighthood? Is there 
any other old family of Baldwin existing at the 
present time, and in what county, and what are 
the arms borne by its members ? 
F. C. F. 


Sir Francis Bryan. — Is anything known of 
the parentage of Sir Francis Bryan, who was 
knighted by the Earl of Surrey in Brittany in 
1522, and died in 1550, Marshal of Ireland, after 
having married for his second wife Joan Countess 
Dowager of Ormonde? His arms and standard 
will be found in the Excerpta Historica, p. 338, 
from the MS. I. 2, in the College of Arms; and 
the former were, Argent, three piles wavy mceting 
in base vert, within a bordure engrailed azure 
bezantée. This coat is attributed to “Bryan, of 
Bedfordshire,” in Burke’s General Armory, but 
the name does not occur under that county in 
Sims's Index to the Heralds’ Visitations. A bor- 
dure engrailed was a difference sometimes, but 





* Noble, ii. 214; Berry (Ency. Herald.) gives the arms 
of Paravisini, “ gu., a goose arg.” 


tions for the latter office is given by Roger As- 
cham: “ Some men being never so old, and spent 
by years, will still be full of youthful conditions: 
aswas Sir Francis Bryan, and evermore would 
have been.” (The Scholemaster, Second Book.) 
As a poet, Sir Francis Bryan has been noticed by 
Mr. J. Payne Collier, in the Archeologia, vol. 
xxvi., and by Mr. Robert Bell in the English 
Poets (Surrey and others), 1854, p. 231. The 
latter terms him “ nephew to Lord. Berners, the 
translator of Froissart.” How was that? It does 
not appear in the account of the Berners family 
in Banks’s Dormant and Extinct Baronage, 1808, 
ii. 50. Joun Govuau Nicuots. 


Enoravep Heaps.—I have the six engravings 
by Thomas Frye (Hatton Garden, 1760), which 


| are thus mentioned by Edwards in his Anecdotes 


of Painters : — 

“Of his (Frye’s) mezzotinto productions, there are six 
heads as large as life: one of them is the portrait of the 
artist himself.” 

The head referred to is distinguishable by the 
word ipse, but the? others (four male and one 
female) are without inscription. I shall feel much 
obliged to any ‘one who can inform me whether 
these are portraits, and if so, of whom ? 

Cuaries Wy 18. 


Famity or Dowson or Curstrer. —In a MS. 
by Randle Holme, in the British Museum, among 
several coats of arms, chiefly of Cheshire gentry, 
occurs a sketch of the following, headed “ Dowson 
of Chester”: Argent, two pales sable; over all 
a chevron gules; on a canton of the last, five 
bezants. There is no note or pedigree attached. 
Can any Cheshire or Lancashire antiquary oblige 
me with information respecting this family of 
Dowson? The name occurs, in connexion with 
the parish of Woodchurch, in 1641, when Jobn 
and Symon Dowson were living there. J. 


Jacos Fretcuer.—In Smithers’s History of 
Liverpool, published about 1824, there is a Cata- 
logue of Liverpool authors, In that list I found 
the name Jacob Fletcher, author of several dra- 
matic pieces. Can any Liverpool correspondent 
give any account of the author, the titles and 
dates of his works, &c. &e. Zeta. 


Greek Orator.—I heard it said the other 
day that a Greek orator once began “a speech” 
with a phrase that is a precise equivalent to those 
well-worn English words: “ Unaccustomed as I 
am to public speaking.” I have been at some 
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trouble to verify this statement, and have failed. 
Will some of your readers help me? K.P. D. E. 


Ixon.—TI shall be glad of the etymology of | 


this vocable, which is found as a termination of 
many local names in Switzerland: as Attikon, 
Bubicon, Danikon, Dietikon, Effretikon, Eschli- 


fikon, Russikon, Schmerikon, Wetzikon or Wezi- 
kon. Is it from ecke, a corner, or from wic? or 
whence ? R. S. Cuarnock, 

Jones or Dincestow. —In 35 Elizabeth, the 
arms— Azure, 3 talbots’ heads erased, argent — 
were confirmed to Walter Jones, Esq., of Dinges- 
tow, Monmouthshire, as the arms of his ancestors. 
Will anyone oblige by some earlier account of 
this bearing, and the fumily who used it? H. W. 


PassaGe 1N Cicrro.— Von Raumer, in his 
Paliistina (p. 22), quotes a saying of Cicero's 
(without reference) to the effect, that the God of 
the Jews must have been an insignificant deity, 
as he had confined his people to so small a coun- 
try. Ihave been unable to discover this quota- 
tion, and shall be grateful to anyone who can 
point it out. G. 


Rutranp: County or Sure ?— Is the latter 
incorrect? And if so, why? Is it true that 
formerly Rutland had no sheriff, and would that 


have any bearing on the question? What, if any, | 


is the difference between a county or shire? 
Exior Montavnan. 
Aberystwith. 


Satin Banx Notre.—I have a pretended bank 


| “up to a thing or two.” 


note, partly printed on, and partly woven into, a | 


piece of bluish-white satin ribbon of the requisite 
width :— 
“ Bank, No. 

98 

I promise to pay to ..... or Bearer, 

on demand, the Sum of Ove 

London, the day of 1798. 

For the Gov. and Comp. of the 
Bank of E-n-and,” 
is printed, all but the word One, which is 
woven; and also a still larger One, which is 
woven in pink, and corresponds in situation with 
the large black and white number on a bank 
note. ‘ 
ing on the upper part of the note. Is this a squib, 
or what? A good many must have been woven 
to make it worth while to do so. A 
Suakespearr Famiry Pepicrer.—I havea 

pedigree of the family of the Shakespeares by 
John Jordan, of Stratford, 1796, engraved on a 
4to page. What book does it belong to? It has 
been published since Jordan's time, as it is brought 
down to 1818. SENNOKE. 


SHOE NAILED To Mast. — 
* Having beat up successfully the windward passage, 


| 
| 


“ Winchester St. 17th March,” is in write | 
| makes a purchase. 
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we stretched to the northward; and falling in with a 
westerly wind, in eight weeks arrived in soundings, and 
in ten days after made the Lizard. It is impossible to 
express the joy I felt at the sight of English ground! 
Don Rodrigo was not unmoved, and Strap shed tears of 
gladness. The sailors profited by our satisfaction: the 
shoe that was nailed to the mast being quite filled with 


| our liberality.” — Roderick Random, chap. |xvii. 


kon, Islikon, Niinikon, Nebikon, Oberlikon, Pfiif- | 


Query, Does this custom of the shoe survive on 
ship-board, and on such occasions still ? 
Quivis. 
West Srreer Cuarer. —It would be a great 
favour if any one would tell me, either through 
“N. & Q.” or privately, where I may find an 
account of West Street Chapel, St. Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields. I want the history of it previous to 1743, 
when it was rented by John Wesley. In large 
histories of the parish and of London, no mention 
is made of this old building. Rh. W. Dispvin,. 
62, Torrington Square, W. C. 





Guerics with Answers. 


“Tlow many Beans MAKE Five?”—I have 
heard this expression made use of by several per- 
sons, and I believe it is used in various counties 
more or less. Some explain it as “being up to 
a thing or two”; some as “the man of the 
world.” Can you explain its origin and meaning ? 

A. Movutrton. 


[The phrase in full is, “THe knows how many beans 
make five; ” that is, as our correspondent suggests, he is 
Perhaps we may obtain a 
clearer view of the true import of this expression, by 
comparing it with that other saying, “He knows how 
many go to the dozen,” i. e. in buying a dozen he knows 
how many he ought to have “tm.” For instance, the 
huckster in Old London, who bought loaves of the 
baker to sell again from door to door, knew that for every 
twelve loaves he paid for he was entitled to thirteen, 
which was therefore called a “baker's dozen,” the odd 
one being the retailer’s profit. In like manner with regard 
to the phrase, “ He knows how many beans make five.” 
Suppose him to buy a load or wey, which is five quarters : 
he knows what is the extra allowance usual in the trade 
—say a sack over — and takes care to get it. Either he 
must have this regular allowance, or he will not take the 
beans. He is not going to be put off with a bare five 
quarters and nothing more. In this sense, “He knows 
how many beans make five” will mean “He is not 
easily taken in; he knows what he is about when he 

classical explanation, however, has been offered. 
The Greeks occasionally used beans in voting for candi- 
dates at elections. Suppose there are five vacancies, and 
many competitors. The man who best knows how the 
votes (or beans) are likely to go, is the best able to name 
the five successful candidates. He is the man, also, who 
can best calculate “how many beans” are requisite, to 
set the five at the head of the poll. This then is the in- 
dividual who knows “ how many beans will make five.” 

This explanation may be deemed a little far-fetched. 
In the Italian language, however, fava (a bean) some- 
times stands for niente, that is, nil, a mere nothing. 
“Tutto @ fava,” “It’s all nothing.” In this sense the 
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query, “How many beans make five?” would become 
* How many noughts make five?” — one of those posing 
questions with which wiseacres delight to dumfound and 
puzzle noisy little boys, like “ How many stars will fill 
a sack?” &c.]} 

Curistentnc Bowrs.— A recent number of 
“N,. & Q.” contained some particulars upon Apos- 
tle-spoons. Can any reader supply information 
upon the kindred subject of christening ig J 

4 4e . 


[We find more frequent allusions in old writers to 
apostles’ spoons than to bowls as presents. In fact, ac- 
cording to Howe’s edition of Stow’s Chronicle, 1631, p. 
1039, before the reign of James L., at baptisms the spon- 
sors used to give christening shirts, with little bands or 
cuffs, wrought with silk or blue thread; but afterwards 
they gave spoons, cups, &c. Shakspeare, who was god- 
father to one of Ben Jonson’s children, cave “a douzen 
of Latten spoons.” In the Comforts of Wooing, p. 163 
(quoted by Brand), “ The godmother hearing when the 
child was to be coated, brings it a gilt coral, a silver 
spoon, and porringer, and a brave new tankard of the 
same metal.” According to Shipman (Gossips, 1666), 
the custom of making presents at baptisms declined in 
the time of the Commonwealth : — 

“Formerly, when they us’d to trowl 

Gilt bowls of sack, they gave the bowl 

Two spoons at least — an use ill kept — 

*Tis well if now our own be left.” 
Pepys, however, observed the custom : — “ Nov. 26, 1667. 
At my goldsmith’s, bought a basin for my wife to give 
the Parson's child, to which the other day she was god- 
mother. It cost me 10/. 14s. besides graving, which I 
do with the cypher of the name, Daniel Mills.” } 


Tue Mopern Britisa Cormacs,— What is 
the date of the present system of English coinage, 
as divided into pounds, shillings, and pence ? 

L. L. D. 

[ Henry VII. 1489, issued the double ryal, or sovereign 
of 20s., accompanied by the double sovereign of 40s. In 
1544, Henry VIII. struck sovereigns of the former value 
of 20s., and half-sovereigns in proportion. In 1817, 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns of 20s. and 10s. each, were 
again coined, and the guineas and half-guineas were gra- 
dually withdrawn from circulation. — The scilling was a 
denomination of money in Saxon times. The testoon, or 
shilling, was first coined by Henry VII. in 1503.—In 

oint of antiquity the penny is the oldest of the three. 
Before half-pence were coined, it was an integer, a silver 
piece, and had been such for ages. It first appears as a 
silver coin in the laws of Ina, King of the West Saxons, 
who began his reign in 688, Provincial coins and trades- 
men’s tokens were superseded by an issue of lawful cop- 
per pennies on June 26, 1797. Consult Ruding’s Annals 
of Coinage, 4to, 1840, passim. ] 


“Enoiann’s Brack Trisunaty.”—Can you 
inform me as to the value of a curious work, 
which I discovered the other day among some 
very old family books? It is entitled England's 


Black Tribunall, and consists of two parts; the 

first, containing a full account of the trial and 

execution of King Charles I., with a portrait of 

that monarch, and an elegy on his death, com- 

mencing — 

* Come, come, let’s mourn; all eyes that see this day, 
Melt into showers, and weep yourselves away,” &c. 
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The second, the several dying speeches of the 
nobility and gentry who suffered death for their 
loyalty to their sovereign. At the bottom of the 
title-page is written, “ London: Printed for J, 
Playford, 1660." I should like to know the real 
author of the lines in question, which are very 
original and curious. H. C, F. (Herts.) 


[This work has all the appearance of being the com- 
pilation of J. Playford, the bookseller, and “The Eli- 
gie” one of those fly-sheets so numerous just after the 
murder of the king. At p. 51 of the third edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged (Lond. 8vo, 1680), instead of the 
letter written by King Charles to his son the Prince 
from Newport, Nov. 29, 1648, which is omitted, there are 
inserted “ His Majestie’s Prayers in the time of his Re- 
straint,” immediately before “The Eligie.” At the end 
of this work will be found “ The manner of the execution 
of the reverend Dr. John Hewyt, on the scaffold, on 
Tuesday, 8th June, 1658, with his Speech before his 
death. Also, Dr. John Hewit’s Letter to Dr. Wilde on 
Monday, June 7, 1658, being the day before he suffered 
death, and read by Dr. Wilde at his Funerall.” This 
work only fetched 5s. at the Roxburghe sale. The edi- 
tion of 1671 is an abridgment, and does not contain Part 
IL.) 

“CHAMPAGNE TO THE MAST HEAD.” — What is 
the meaning or origin of this phrase which one 
often hears in reference to a plentiful supply of 
the wine at table ? Ss 

Edinburgh. 

{ We have heard the expressions “ Swimming in cham- 
pagne,” and “We drank champagne enough to float a 
ship.” But we suspect that like champagne itself, the 
phrase “Champagne to the mast head” has not come 
into common use. It may probably be regarded as an 
extension or exaggeration of the expressions which we 
have cited. ] 

BaroMeETERS FIRST MADE.—In North's Life it 
is stated that barometers were first made and sold 
by one Jones, a noted clockmaker in the Inner 
Temple Gate, at the instance of the Lord Keeper 
Guildford. Is this the generally received opinion? 

D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 

[The Mr. Jones above referred to may possibly have 
been the first Englishman to construct a Torricellian 
tube, as the barometer was originally called, after its in- 
ventor, Evangelista Torricelli, the illustrious mathemati- 
cian and philosopher of Italy; who, between the years 
1641 and 1647, discovered the method of ascertaining the 
weight of the atmosphere by a proportionate column of 
quicksilver. ] 

Gray's “Erscy” paroprep.— Where can I 
find in print a parody upon Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, written, I believe, by Mr. 
Duncombe, under the title of An Evening Con- 
templation in a College? I have an impression of 
having seen it, many years ago, in some collection 
of poems, which must have been printed, I think, 
after the original Elegy appeared in Dodsley's 
Collection, 1755, and some time before the close 
of that century. H. E 

( An Evenirg Contemplation in a College” is printed, 
without any author’s name, in the 2nd vol. of The Repesi- 
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tory; a Select Collection of Fugitive Pieces of Wit and 


Humour in Prose and Verse (2nd ed. 1783, pp. 71-76.) 
In the same volume will be found Gray’s beautiful ode, 
and three other parodies or imitations of it; namely, 
« An Elegy written in Covent Garden,” “ The Nunnery; 
an Elegy,” and “An Elegy written in Westminster Hall 
during the Long Vacation.” ] 





Replies, 
ALBERT UNIVERSITY; ORDER OF MERIT, ETC. 


(3° §. i. 87. 

Few, I think, will have read the suggestions 
lately thrown out respecting a memorial for the 
late Prince Consort, without hoping that the pro- 
posed memorial may take the form of a Univer- 
sity in English Literature, Science, and Art; or 
else some such an Order of Merit as the one re- 
ferred to by your correspondent Mr. J. W. 
Bryans. The nation has long felt both these 
wants. The London University has done a little 
towards encouraging science by establishing its 
bachelor’s and doctor's degrees in that branch of 
learning. Yet this has been but little. Owing 
to the necessity of first matriculating in arts, 
many who could pass in all the scientific subjects 
are prevented from presenting themselves as can- 
didates. 

The suggestion respecting an Albert Cross, or 
some Order of Merit, is worthy of serious consider- 
ation. “They manage these things better in 
France”; and though we may have sneered at 
the way in which our Gallic neighbours fill the 
ranks of their Legion of Honour, we have felt 
that a similar distinction would be a very good 
thing amongst ourselves. Mr. Thackeray, in one 
of his witty ‘‘ Roundabout Papers,” treats us to 
an amusing disquisition on what might have been 
if the proposed order of Minerva had ever come 
into existence. And though we cannot repress a 
smile at Sir Alexis Soyer and Sir Thomas Sayers, 
we are obliged to confess that there could be no 
nobler and better memorial to the great and good 
Prince than the two suggested, if fully and fairly 
carried out. 

The difficulty, of course, is to get the matter 
properly taken up. We have bonours enough 
already existing for our fortunate lawyers, states- 
men, and military officers. What we want is 
some distinction so valuable that our highest lite- 
rary and scientific men might be proud to bear 
it, with lower grades, which would prove an at- 
traction to the cleverer members of the struggling 
middle classes, and which as rewards of merit 
they might hope to obtain. 

Your Magazine is hardly the place for dis- 
cussing this subject; yet should the latter of 
these suggestions be ever adopted, it will be no 
small honour, amongst its other successes, that 
the idea was first brought forward in the pages of 
"3.& Q” ss H. B. 





ISABELLA AND ELIZABETH, 
(2™ S. xii. 364, 444, 464, 522, 3° S. i, 59.) 


If, as Mr. Bucxtron and F.C. H. assert, the 
name Jsabella was first used in Europe in Spain or 
Portugal, may it not have been borrowed from the 
Moors? This idea suggested itself to me as soon 
as I had read Mr. Buckrton’s article, in which he 
disposes of the question in a somewhat summary 
and arbitrary manner; and I therefore at once 
wrote to Mr. Catafago (who is a native of Syria) 
and asked him, without mentioning, or even allud- 
ing to, the name Jezebel, whether there was in 
Arabic any equivalent for our name Isabella, and 
if so, whether such equivalent was of recent intro- 
duction, or of ancient date. I give the first few 
lines of his reply verbatim: “In answer to your 
letter I must state that we have the name Isabella 
in Arabic, which is ,\\);\ (Izbal*). This-name 

A 

is very old, and it is mentioned in the Bible, 
1 Kings xxi. 5.” I have since seen Mr. Catafago, 
and he assures me that this name Jzhdl is still 
used as a woman's name in Syria and Egypt, al- 
though it is by no means so common as Mary, 
Martha, or Elizabeth, which last is in Arabic 
cols lal! (Elisabat).+ 

It is therefore clear that those Syrians and 
Egyptians who are acquainted with any European 
language in which Isabella (in one or other of its 
forms) is made use of, regard it as the equivalent 
of their name Jzbal, which is used in the Arabic 
version of the Old Testament to express Saree 
(Izebel{), and which has probably not been bor- 
rowed from the Hebrew, but been preserved, in 
southern Syria (Palestine) at least, since the days 
of the woman who rendered it infamous. If, there- 
fore, the name is still used in Arabic, it is no doubt 
because it is, so to say, a household name, and not 
because the Syrians or others wished, from any 
admiration of that woman, to perpetuate her name. 
In the same way we still use Henry and Mary, al- 
though these names were borne by two sovereigns 
whom mest of us do not revere. 

But, some one may say, even if the Moors car- 
ried the name with them into Spain and Portugal 
(as they naturally must have done), is it likely 
that the Christians would adopt the name of one 
they so abhorred{? I reply that, if they did adopt 
it, they probably did so unwittingly. ‘The Portu- 
guese write Jezebel, Jezabel, which I suppose they 
would pronounce Yezabel, whilst their equivalent 
for Elizabeth is Isabel. In the same way, there- 
fore, that in England the name Jezebel seems but 
to few (in consequence of the difference in pro- 
nunciation) to have any connection with Isabel, so 
in Portugal there must, 1 think, be many who do 


* Pronounced Jzbahl. + Pronounced Eleessahbaht. 
t Pronounced Kezeve/, and = our Jezebel. 
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not dream of any connection between their two 
names, Jezabel and Jsabel. When, therefore, the 
inhabitants of the Spanish Peninsula heard from 
the Moors the name Jzbal, is it improbable that 
they would not recognise in it a name which they 
were in the habit of calling Jezabel ? 

In conclusion, that the Portuguese use Jsabel as 
the equivalent of Elizabeth is, as I said before, 
no proof that the two names are of common origin. 
Izbal* resembles Elizabeth very nearly as much 
as Isabel does, and if (as Mr. Bucktown asserts) the 


Portuguese found it natural to curtail Elisabeth | 


(or Elisabet) into Isabel, they surely would not 
be unlikely to adopt as an abbreviation of Elisa- 
beth aname (Izbal or Isabel) which they found 
ready made for them. 

According to my theory then, Elizabeth (or 
Elisabeta, as the name, did it exist, would pro- 
bably be written in Span. or Port.) and Isabel 
(derived from Jzbal or Izebel) ran on for a time 
together as distinct names, but ultimately coalesced, 
the latter being in the first instance used indiffer- 
ently with the former— as soon, namely, as it was 
perceived to form a convenient abbreviation for it 
—and ultimately superseding it altogether. 

F, Caance. 





Elisa, Phenician. 
Elissa, Greek. 
Elisabe, Syriac and Hebrew. 
Elisabet, Greek. 
Elisabetha, Italian and French. 
Elisabella, Italian. 
El rejected, Isabella, Portuguese. 
Thus the identity of Isabel and “Elisabeth is 
clear as day to PoLyGLortus. 





ARISTOTLE “DE REGIMINE PRINCIPUM.” 
(3" S. i. 56.) 
_ Being far away from books and papers of every 
kind, I can only give from memory a few results 
of an investigation I made last July on reading 





* Izbal is very Arabic in form. It differs from the He- 
brew (Izebel) in the absence of the middle vowel and in 
the prolongation of the final syllable. These character- 
istic differences would naturally vanish on the introduc- 
tion of the word into Span. or Port., and Jzbal would, by 
the obliteration of its Arabian features, readily become 
Izabel or Isabel. z 
even have borrowed the name Jsabel from the Jews, whose 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


the note about Fordun’s citation from the above 
work. It affords one of the many proofs how very 


| much we still want a reference book on the lite. 


rature of the Middle Ages; not a compilation 
from compilations, but*a work based on an actual 
examination of the books themselves. 

I searched through the old catalogue of MSS, 
(Oxon, 1697, 2 vols. folio), and those of the Cot. 
tonian, Harleian, Sloane, Old Royal, and Addi- 
tional MSS. in the Museum, and any others that 
came to hand, especially M. Paulin Paris's Cata- 
logue of French MSS. in the Imperial Library; 
and these, together with Wenrich’s work cited by 
Sir George Lewis, and Fluegel’s invaluable edition 
of Hajji Khalfa’s Lexicon Bibliographicum of Ara. 
bic literature, and the’ordinary books of reference, 
supplied almost as much as could be obtained with- 
out looking at every known copy of the work 
itself. All within reach at Cambridge, however, 
I did examine. 

The result appeared to be that all the versions 
in the modern languages of western Europe were 
made directly or indirectly (e. g. the English is 
from the French) from the Latin. In the Latin 
there are some discrepancies in the prefatory 
matter, but most copies agree in having a dedi- 
cation, in which we are told that the translation 
was made from an Arabic copy found in the East 
by one Philippus, who styles himself clericus, at 
the suggestion of Guido de Valentia, Bishop of 
Tripoli, to whom it is dedicated. These circum: 
stances, interpreted by the fact that M. Paulin 
Paris mentions a Latin copy at Paris, probably 
(judging from the paper and writing) written in 
the East in the thirteenth century, would lead us 
to suppose Guido to have been a Latin Bishop of 
Tripoli in Syria during the crusading period. I 
was unable to find a list of such bishops (though 
I dare say such is to be had), and Antonio and 
other Spanish authorities, though they mention 
Philippus, give no more information than we had 
before. So that here at least there is room for 
confirmation. 

Further: the Latin copies seem to agree in 
having a preface, from which we learn that the 


| Arabic version was made from the Syriac (Chal- 


But the Portuguese or Spaniards might | 


pronunciation of Sore Tzebel (or Eezevel) would appear | 
| the leading literati at the court of Al Mamun, 


to them very different from their own of Jezabel. 
t My opinion is that the form first used in Portugal 
would be Elisabeth (after the Vulg.) and not Elisabe 


(after the Hebr. which would be less known), so that if 


Isabel has been derived from this source, the final th must 


have been changed into an /, and not merely an / added | 


at the end, ag Mr, BuckTon says. 


dee as it is termed), and that from the Greek, at 
the desire of his sovereign, by Joannes filius 
Patricii, who found the Greek original in the 
adytum of some heathen temple (of A®sculapius, 
if I remember rightly) and translated it into 
Syriac and thence afterwards into Arabic. On 
searching Hajji Khalfa for translations of Aris- 
totle I found that Jahja ibn Batrik was one of 


the son of Harun Al Rashid, and that he trans- 
lated many of Aristotle’s works, and what may be 
this very work, the Kitab al Riyaset, is mentioned 
among them. The Syriac seems to have perished ; 
and no doubt the Hebrew and Persian versions 
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which now exist, were made from the Arabic. 
But here arises a question which none but an 
Arabic scholar can solve, and I fear we have not 
many now who would think this worth the trouble, 
as nothing but a patient examination of the various 
copies can help us. ‘The Arabic title would do as 
well for the Politics as for the De Regimine 
Principum ; and what means have we of distin- 
guishing these? The matter is still further com- 


plicated by the existence of another Arabic version | 


made not more than three hundred years ago — 
of which of the two treatises I will not under- 
take to say. The only clue I can suggest is to 
examine the Arabic copies now existing, and to 
determine which contain the original of the Latin 
De Regimine, so popular with our ancestors, and 
which the original of the retus translativ of Aris- 
totle’s Politics, current in the middle ages, and 
commented on by Walter Burley the English 
philosopher. I cannot help thinking that if this 
were done, we might get some clue to the Greek 
criginal of the De Regimine, which now seems so 
hopelessly beyond our reach. At first sight there 
is no ground for doubting the account of Jahja 
ibn Batrik, that he found the Greek and trans- 
lated it ; and though modern scholars, Fabricius 
and others, express no doubt of the spuriousness 
of the treatise, it is generally rather taken for 
granted than discussed. I did not know of Jour- 
dain's work when I was on the subject, so he may 
have gone into the question. ‘These remarks will 
at least serve to show that it is no easy matter to 
get at the truth on these points. 

Henay Brapsuaw. 

Bournemouth. 





Tatar or Spencer Cowrer (3' §. i, 91.) — | 


With reference to this question and answer in last 
“N. & Q.” about the trial of Spencer Cowper, it 
is hardly possible that the writers should not be 
aware of the full account of it in Lord Macaulay's 
posthumous volume. But as they have not men- 
tioned it I do so, as no doubt those who wish to be 
acquainted with it will get a livelier idea of it from 
Macaulay than from the journal reports. 
LytTTELTOoN. 

Althorp, 3rd Feb. 1862. 

Frivays, Saints’ Days, AND Fast Days (2°*S, 
xii, 463.) —It is said by E. P. C. that a Saint’s 
day on a Friday is a fast; but he adduces this as 
a logical argument —am I not right in believing 
that practically it is not to be so kept? 

I would also ask, if an Ember day is a Saint's 
day, should we not observe it asa festival? In 
the §. P. C.K. Churchman’s Almanack for the pre- 
sent year such events are marked as fasts. The 
Society has given me no defence of its having so 
mentioned these days in answer to my enquiries 
on the subject. A Saint's day (S. Matthew's) and 
an Ember day occurred on September 21st (it will 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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| be so also on S. Thomas's day), but these, I be- 
| lieve, should not be called fast-days. 


J.F.S. 

Jakiys (3" §. i. 68.) —In reply to W. V.'s 
Query, I beg to suggest that the word “ Jakins,” 
or “Jachins,” is nothing more than the diminutive 
of “ Jaques,” equal to our “James,” Litile James; 
and we trace to the same source the words Jack, 
Jakes, Jer, by an easy transition. 

I should very much doubt the connection be- 
tween the above and the name of one of the pillars 
of Solomon's Temple, as two different languages 
and totally different periods show no application. 

Joun Nurse CuHapwick. 

King’s Lynn. 

If W. V. will take Gesenius in the one hand, 
and Burke's Armory in the other, he will find 
amongst hundreds of Hebrew names, the follow- 
ing modern synonyms : — 


Coniah - - - Coney, Coyney. 

Cush - - - - Cosh (Devon). 

Cuth - . - - Cutt, Cutts. 

Dannah - ~ - Danier-s. 

Deker - - 7 - Decker. 

Dilean - - - Dillon 

Dishon - - - Dyson. 

Eden - - - - Eden, Iden. 

Ekron - - . - Ekring-ton. 

Eldaah - - - Elder. 

Elah - - - - Heler-s, 

Eleasah - - - Eliseaux (Normandy). 

Elieds + - - Elidys } (Wales). 

Elika - - - - Ellerker (Yorkshire). 

Hauran - - - Heron. 

Holon - - - Holland, &c. 

Hur - - - - Ure. 

Isaac - - - - Isaac (Devon, temp. Hen. IIT. 
Matilda, daughter of Robt. 
Bruce, wife of Thomas de 
Tsaac). 

Jachan . - - Juchen, 

Jachin - - Jakin-s. 


s for son, ton for town. 

Senex. 

IluspanpMan (3 §. i. 30.) —The husband- 
man tills the ground; the yeoman owns it. The 
yeoman who tills his own land is husbandman as 
well as yeoman. The yeoman is the landed pro- 
prietor, who does not possess the right of gentry. 
Yeoman is rather the designation of rank; hus- 


bandman of occupation. W. C. 


Merric Prose (2™ S. xii. 515.) — With all 
deference to Mr. Ke1catiey, whose name is as- 
sociated with some of the pleasantest recollections 
of my childhood, I would suggest that there is 
abundance of “metric prose” —prose metrical 
through accident, and not by design, in the pages 
of *N.& Q.” A very little alteration will reduce 
two articles in the number of “ N. & Q.,” to which, 
in this note, I refer, into very fairly regular metre. 
Without alteration they run thus: — 

“ By metric prose, I mean continuous prose, 

But cémposéd of metric lines of five 
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Feet, which, however, are not restricted to two. 
Of this Chaucer 

Was the inventor, and in it he composed 

Two of his tales, writing them continuously, 
Probably to save paper, while his other prose 
Pieces are mere ordinary prose,” &c. &c. 





“ The interesting reply of Proresson De MorGAN 
On this subject suggests the inquiry whether, 
Though a calculus could not be founded on all 
Possible moves at chess, it would be 
Impracticable to frame 
A calculus founded on all the true moves,” &c. &c. 

W. C. 

Corns InseRTED tn Tanxarps (3° S. i. 50.) — 

I have a glass tankard nine inches in height with 
a coin of George III., 1787, inserted. It is a shil- 
ling(?), quite fresh and bright. E. M. 
I have a small glass tankard enclosing a two- 
penny piece of George I. The reverse was evi- 
dently worn before its insertion in the glass. 
Joun S. Bury. 
Henley. 


T can offer no opinion as to the coins inserted 
in glass tankards being a sign of the date, or 
otherwise. I only wish to mention that many 
years ago I possessed a glass cup of this kind with 
a sixpence of William and Mary inclosed. The 
cup got broken, and I took out the coin; I had it 
by me for years, and perhaps have it still. The 
coin was bright and not worn, but of the pattern 
of the glass cup I have no distinct recollection. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(84 S. I. Fes. 8, °62, 


| origin and aim of the book, which is admitted to 


be ararity. Masch refers to Le Long, pp. 703 


| and 857; Baumgarten, Nachrichten von Merkw, 
| Biich. 7,101; and J. A. Fabricius, Biblioth. Greca, 


| and died at Halle, March 9, 1589. 


F. C. H. | 


J.C. J. imagines that about a century and a 
half ago it was the fashion to insert coins in tan- 
kards. I have a handsome glass tankard with a 
sixpence confined, but moveable, in the bottom, 
which bears date the year of my birth, 1787. I 
have seen many, say five or six specimens, some 
with small gold and some with silver coins. My 
opinion is, that it was a fashion from sixty to one 
hundred years ago, but not earlier. 

Grorce Orror. 

Hackney. 

Pavutus Dorscivs: Psatrer 1n Greex VERSE 
(3"¢ S. i. 68.) —The author was a native of Plauen, 
where he was born in 1526. 
tenberg under Melanchthon, who obtained for him 
a place as Master of the Gymnasium, at Halle. 
He studied medicine at Padua, and took a degree 
there, after which he returned to Halle, where he 
died in 1589, after being inspector of churches, 
schools, &c., and a burgomaster. He wrote a 
Greek version of the Augsburg Confession, and 
the Psalms in Greek elegiacs; the former, pub- 
lished in 1559, and the latter in 1555; both at 
Basel. His Greek verses have sometimes been 


A notice of Dolscius is in the Nouvelle 


B. H.C, 


He was born at Plauen, in Germany, in 1526, 
He studied at 
the University of Wittemberg, and there formed 
an intimacy with Melanchthon, and zealously sym- 
pathized with his labours in promoting the cause 
of the Reformation. He took a medical degree, 
and adopted medicine as a profession. He wrote 
Greek with great facility. Besides the Psalms of 
David, he translated into that language the Augs- 
burg Confession of Faith. For the above in- 
formation I am indebted to the Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale of Dr. Hoefer. “Adets, 

Dublin. 

Xavier AND Inpran Missions (3° S. i. 90.) — 
I think I may almost say that Salutaris Lux Evan- 
gelii toti orbi per Divinam Gratiam Exoriens, &c., 
by J. A. Fabricius, gives all the information that 
can be desired as to ancient missions and mission- 
ary literature. Hamburg, 4to, 1731. 

Books on Jesuit missions abound, as the pre- 
ceding will show. See too Bayer’s Historia Ori- 
entalis; Assemani's Bibliotheca Orientalis ; D’ Her- 
belot’s Bibliothéque, the edition in four vols., the 
last vol.; Missionary Gazetteer, by Chas. Williams, 
London, 1828 ; Cyclopedia of Christian Missions, 
Griffin, London, 1860; Sketches of Christianity in 
North India, by M. Wilkinson, London, 1844; 
Handbook of Bengal Missions, by Rev. J. Long, 
London, 1848. Some of the societies have pub- 
lished their own histories. But perhaps the Rev. 
Jas. Hough’s works on Christianity in India, would 
fully answer your correspondent’s requirements 
for Protestant missions. I would particularly 
urge the first book I named as a key to the old 
literature upon the subject. B. H. ¢. 


If Mr. Paton will refer to the notice prefixed 


7, 668. 


Biographie Générale, &c. 


| to the “ Life of St. Francis Xavier,” in the Lives 


He studied at Wit | 


ascribed to Melanchthon, and Masch’s Le Long | 


says this was the case with the volume E. A. D. 
enquires about. 


The dedication explains the | regularly published for several years. 


of Saints by the Rev. Alban Butler, he will find 
there a copious list of histories of the life and 
labours of the saint. It is also there mentioned 
from what sources his life was chiefly compiled 
by F. Bouhours, which was translated by Dryden 
and published in 1688. 

With respect to other Jesuit missions in India, 
very interesting accounts are given in the cele- 
brated Lettres E’difiantes et Curieuses, vols. x. to 
xv., both irclusive, embracing the period from 
1693 to 1705. I presume that the inquirer is 
familiar with the more recent, Nouvelles Lettres 
édifiantes des Missions de la Chine et des Indes 
Orientales, in 5 vols. Paris, 1818, and the Annales 
de la Propagation de la Foi, which ae oe 
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Tue Queen's Pennant (2™ S. xii. 473.) —It 
js not at all probable that the “ Trent” had the 
pennant flying at the time Mason ani Slidell were 
forcibly taken possession of, and the British colours 
outraged by the “San Jacinto”; my reason for 
saying so is that I never saw one of the steamers 
belonging to the Royal (West India) Mail Com- 
pany with it hoisted, although both mails and mail 
agent may have been on board. 

The only line of mail steam packets that hoist 
the pennant, is that from Southampton to Lisbon, 
belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company. These vessels also have 
what I understand to be the Admiralty ensign ; it | 
has an anchor and crown on the red ground, in 
which it differs from the usual merchant ensign. 
Ihave heard that this distinction from all other 
mail packets is allowed in consequence of the Pen- 
insular contract being the oldest one in existence 
for steam vessels, and all made since have a clause 
inserted, by which the vessels are not to hoist 
either the pennant or Admiralty ensign. How far 
this is correct I leave for other correspondents to 
decide, but at any rate the subject is worthy of 
ventilation. HavGumonp. | 

Southampton. 


Sm Humrnry Davy (3" S. i. 51.) — The fol- 
lowing may afford some satisfaction to the Query 
of Anti-Poon-Poou. It is a copy of an auto- 
graph letter, in my possession, of Sir H. Davy. 
Tam ignorant of the gentleman's name to whom 
it was addressed. 


“ 23, Grosvenor Street. 
* Sir, January 13, 1816. 
“T have received the letter you did me the honour to 
address me. I fear the scheme of lighting the coal- 
mines by gas will not be practicable, as the miners re- 
quire lights which can be easily moved, and the places of 
which are often changed. I have, however, sent your 
letter to the Editor of the Philosophical Magazine, as I 
think every ingenious hint that leads to discussion should 
be published. He possibly may insert it in his next num- 
ber, unless he should hear from you in the course of a 
day or two, that you do not wish it to be published. 
+ + « « « « « « Tam much obliged to you for your 
communication, and I hope you will not forbid the pub- 
lication of it. 


“I am, Sir, your obedt humble Serv*, 
“ H. Davy.” 


Atrrep Joun Strix. 


Exeter. 


Torograrny or IreLranp (2™ §. xii. 474.) — 
Your correspondent, who has been examining an 
old map of Ireland, should have his Queries 
answered without much difficulty. I will explain | 
those having reference to the north of Ireland, | 
leaving the others for some correspondent in the 
localities named. 

Uriel is the ancient name of the county of 
Louth. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The county of Knockfergus, or Carrickfergus, prints the titles of nine of these whimsical books 
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so far from having gone anywhere, is still in exist- 
ence as it was when the old map was made. It is 
properly styled the county of the town of Carrick. 
fergus; has its own sheriff and other officers, its 
fixed boundaries, and long established privileges, 
and is an entirely separate jurisdiction from the 
county of Antrim in the centre of which it lies. 
The history of the very ancient town of Carrick- 
fergus, including that of its county, has been 
written by the late Mr. Samuel M°Skimin, of 
which two editions have been published ; and it is 
one of the very few good works of antiquarian 
and topographical character of which Ireland can 
boast. Indeed, seeing that some works of this 
class are of very small value, with little claims to 
original research or the display of sound judg- 
ment— though, perhaps, produced under the ad- 
vantages of competence and learned leisure, the 
command of documents scarcely obtainable thirty 
years ago even by influential persons, and ail but 
inaccessible to those in opposite circumstances — 
this work of M°Skimin’s, destitute of course of 
documentary treasures discovered since his time, 
but as far as it goes so original, painstaking, and 
trustworthy, must be pronounced a production 
of extraordinary ability: the slender education, 
the position in life, the incompatible occupation 
and other disadvantages of the writer (with 
whom I was well acquainted), being taken into ac- 
count. 

Kilmacrenan is a parish and barony in the 
county of Donegal, the ancient territory of 
O'Donnel. ‘The phrase, the meaning of which is 
inquired for, describes the spot on which was 
inaugurated or made the O'Donnel, on becoming 
chief or head of his tribe. Religious and other 
imposing rites accompanied this ceremony, some- 
thing like those attending the crowning of kings 
of greater pretensions, The situation was one 
rendered venerable from its long application to 
the purpose ; but chosen, it is to be presumed, in 
the first instance from its peculiarity, its security, 
central situation, or local beauty. In this instance 
I believe there is a Doune still pointed out near 
the village of Kilmacrenan, as the spot where 
they made the O'Donnel. 

In return for this note, will some contributor 
deep in philology tell me the root of the word 
Doune ? G. B. 


Glenravel House, County of Antrim. 


Oruo Ventvs, “Empremata Horatrana” (3"4 
S. i. 53.)—Alfred Michiels, in his Rubens et l'école 
d' Anvers, speaks of the singular mania there was 
in the early part of the reign of Charles I. for 
designing allegories on the most trivial sul:jects, 
and in which Van Veen also shared. They were 
engraved upon wood or ccpper; published with 
letter-press, and called Emblemata. Michiels 
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by Van Veen; among which is the collection 
above named—Horatii Flacci Emblemata, cum nolis 
Latiné, Italicé, Gallicé, et Flandricé, 103 plates. 
In the Appendix, pp. 292-3, to Papers relating to 
Rubens, will be found a letter from Sec. Lord 
Dorchester to his nephew Dudley Carleton, in 
reference to this subject. W. Noise Sarnspury. 


Soricrrors’ Butts (3"4 S, i. 55.)—Amongst the 
Corporation Records of Henley are some much 
older law bills than those already noticed in “ N. 
& Q.” I give two, which show that presents were 
made to the counsel beyond their fees : — 

(1531). “ Thys be the costes and charges that I dyd 
lay hout at Myssomer, when that Tomas Poto’ fet me 
up w' a supina to Westmester: — 


8. d. 
For lying ther viij dayes for myn costes, and 
for my horse mete and hyshyar_ - = Viij 
It’m to Master Gypsan my Torne - - xx 
It’m for a Cope of hys Complaynt = - - xij 
It’m to Master Bawden, my Consel - - ij iiij 
It'm to Master Hales for makyng my ansar xx 
It’m payd to Robert Harpar, at Master War- 
den’s commandment for xij capones -  Viij 
Sm - - xxiij viij 


20 H. 8. “Thes p’cell foloynge payd the iiij* day of 
Novembur, v.: — 


s. d, 
Fyrste by Mt Goff, payd to Mt Horewood 
for the drafte of the anser of Potter - x 
It’m payd to hys Clarke for wrytyng - iij iiij 
It’m for hys expenses the same tyme - vj viij 
It’m for ij Swannys p’sentyd unto Mast" 
Sachev’ell and my lady his wyff—pce. - xiij iiij 
Sm - -xXxxiij _iiij 


The “ Master Sacheverell” was Sir Richard, 
the second husband of Lady Hastings, Lady of 
the Manor of Henley. The present of two swans 
may have been an acknowledgement for some 
favour shown by Sir Richard in the suit. About 
1649 the corporation used to make an annual 
present to Sir James Whitelock (then Lord of 
the Manor) of “a boare,” or “a brawner;” and to 
his lady two sugar-loaves, price 13s. 7d.* 

Joun S. Burn. 

Henley. 

Crony (3"™ §, i. 50.) — Worcester, in his Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, 1860, derives 
this term from crone, and says that the two words 
were formerly identical — quoting in support 
thereof the following sentence from Burton: 
“ Marry not an old crony or a fool for money.” 

D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 

“ Crone, or Croney, an old and intimate acquaint- 
ance, a confident; from the Teutonic kronen, to whisper, 
to tell secrets.” — Thomson’s Etymons of English Words, 

‘ANeds. 

Dublin. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Learnep Dane on Unicorns (3° S. i. 50.) — 
The Danish writer inquired for by F. R. is pro- 
bably Thomas Bartholinus, who printed De Uni- 
cornu Observationes nore, 12mo, Patavii, 1645, 
with plates. There are also treatises on Unicorns 
by Baccius (1598), Fehr (1666), Sachs (1676), 
and Stalpart (1687). Should F. R. desire it, I 
would give him the full titles of their works. 

J AYDEE, 


The learned Dane, who wrote a treatise on 
the Unicorn, was Thomas Bartholin; the most 
learned of a learned family, born at Copenhagen 
in 1619. The second edition of this interesting 
and well-illustrated little book, is before me. Its 
title is as follows : — 

“ Thome Bartholini de Unicornu Observationes nove. 
Secunda editione, Auctiores et emendatiores, edite a 
Filio Casparo Bartholino. Amsteledami, apud Henr. 
Wetstenium, clo lo c Lxxvut.” 

The original edition seems to have been pub- 
lished at Padua in 1645. C. W. Bineuam. 


Jerrerson Davis (3™ S. i. 49.) —I have al- 
ways understood that the President of the Con- 
federate States derived his name from Thomas 
Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and third President of the United States. 

D. M. Srevens. 

Guildford. 

Sunpay Newspapers (3™ §S. i. 49.) — The 
practice of distributing religious periodicals gra- 
tuitously among the congregation, as related by 


| the Hon. Henry A. Murray in the passage cited 


by K. P. D. E., is not confined to the Presby- 
terians, but is common with the Episcopalians, 
Baptists, and other sects in the United States. 

It should be explained, however, that the papers 
so distributed, are invariably of a purely religious 
character, and are placed in the pews not to le 
read during divine service, but to be taken home 
for perusal. 

Some persons, arriving early, might prefer 
reading these papers to either sitting listlessly, or 
engaging critically in the dissection of their neigh- 
bours’ faults or apparel, but the veriest blue in 
Scotland or elsewhere, could scarcely complain of 
their motives or manners. D. M. Srevess. 

Guildford. 

Cot. Tomas Winstow (3" S. i. 69.) —The death 
of this officer at the age named by your corre- 
spondent is noticed in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1766, and in the Annual Register for the same 
year, but no particulars are given. 

D. M. Stevexs. 

Guildford. 

Artavr Suorter (2™ S. xii. 521, 3“ S. i. 59.) 
— Of the existence of Arthur Shorter there can 
be no doubt, as the evidence of the fact is in my 


' possession, in the handwriting of Sir Erasmus 


Philipps. The Query which I wish to have ans 
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wered is, who was he? As he is styled by Sir 
Erasmus Philipps in his Diary “ Cosin Arthur 
Shorter,” the probability is that he was brother to 
Lady Walpole and the Marchioness of Hertford. 


I still invite the attention of correspondents of 


“N. & Q.” to the following queries: Was Arthur 
Shorter the son of John Shorter of Bybrook, by 
Elizabeth Philipps? If not, whose son was he? 
Was he married, and did he leave any issue? 
When did he die? and what became of the por- 
trait of Sir Erasmus Philipps, which was painted 
for Mr. Shorter, at his request and expense, and 
was sent to him at “the Bath” in 1733? 

Joun Pavin Putttirs. 

Haverfordwest. 


Parer Money (3"4 §S. i. 89.) — The recent ar- 
tile under this title brought to my _ recol- 
lection a curiosity of the sort which I have had 
long in my possession, and which may interest 
some of your readers. It is an American bank 
note for twenty shillings, on very strong coarse 
cream-coloured paper, or by possibility once white. 
Its dimensions are three and a half inches by two 
and three-quarter inches. On the face, inclosed 
by a border, is the following inscription, in a curi- 
ous variety of type: — 

“Twenty Shillings. This indented Bill shall pass cur- 

rent for Twenty Shillings, according to an Act of General 
Assembly of the counties of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, 
upon Délaware, passed in the 15' vear of the reign of 
his Majesty Geo. the 3¢. Dated the 1*t day of Jan. 1776. 
XXs.” 
At the upper left-hand corner the royal arms are 
engraved, at the lower right-hand corner is a space 
of size corresponding with engraving, in which are 
three autograph signatures. The number of the 
note is also by the pen, 43415. 

The reverse of the note bears a wheatsheaf, en- 
graved in the centre, surrounded on three sides by 
the words “ Twenty Shillings,” and beneath “To 
counterfeit is Death. Printed by James Adams, 
M. F. 
_Moritation or Seputcarat Memortars (2™ 
S. xii. 174.)—In this borough there is a pathway 
Just outside the churchyard of Holy Trinity parish, 
which has been literally paved with tombstones 
taken from the adjoining burial ground. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Gop's ProvipENcE 1s MINE INHERITANCE (3"¢ 
S. i. 51.) — The adoption of this motto by the 
first, or “ Great Earl of Cork,” as he is generally 
called, is recorded in almost all our Peerages, and 
has become a matter of history. Certainly his 
career sufliciently proved that he did “not trust 
God in vain”; for it affords one of the most re- 
markable instances on record of temporal pros- 
perity, and of the advancement of a needy adven- 
turer to almost as high and? honourable position 
as it was possible for a subject to attain: himself 
an immensely wealthy earl, with four sons, who 
were also peers, and the fifth the celebrated pbi- 
losopher, the Honourable Robert Boyle. 

C. Bryenam. 

Sr. Auraire (3"¢ S. i. 52.) — The following is 
the quatrain inquired for : — 

“La divinité qui s’amuse 
A me demander mon secret, 
Si j‘ctais Apollon, ne serait point ma Muse; 
Elle serait Thétis, et le jour finirait.” 
iogr. Universelle. 
“AAevs. 

Dablin. 

Buzaeiia, or Buzacro (3S. i. 91.) — The 
answer given to this Query is evidently founded 
on a misapprehension. There can be no doubt 
that the Buzaglia, provided for the Toll-house 
Hall at Great Yarmouth in 1784, was a stove; 
such as is mentioned in the following passage of 
the obituary of the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. viii. 
p. 562: — 

“1788. Aged 72, Mr. Abraham Buzaglo, of Dean 
Street, Soho, inventor of the stove called after his name, 
which he afterwards applied as a cure for the gout, and 
wherein he has been so much exceeded by the late Mr. 


Sharp.” 
J.G.N. 
Princess Caronine or Wares at CHARLTON 


| (3 S. i. 89.) — The Princess of Wales resided at 


D. M. Stevens. | 
| ing to the “ Panmure Library,” states : — 


Guildford. 

Liquorice (3° S. i. 46.) — The last paragraph 
of Mr. Cuance’s article probably contains the 
real explanation of the mystery. The semivowels 
frequently interchange; and it has not escaped 
the notice of those astute grammarians — the 
Hindiis. A singular instance occurs in the Sata- 
patha-brihmana (written s.c. 1000); the defeat 


of a barbarous horde is thus mentioned : — “ The | 
Asuras, with defective utterance, erying he’Lava, | 


he'tava, were overthrown.” Instead of he’raya, 
he’'naya, “OQ enemies! O enemies!” F. P. 


Montague House, Blackheath; which I presume 
answers the inquiry of D. S. T., although Charl- 
ton is named in the extract he quotes. It was at 
the above house that Sir Walter Scott was pre- 
sented to the Princess in 1806 (Life, by Lockhart, 
vol. ii. p. 100.) Cuaries WYLIE. 

Tue Yorx Burrprncs Company (2™ S. xi. 
291, 359.) — In the recently published Memorials 
of Angus and Mearns (p. 257), the author, allud- 


“ Since the accession of the present Peer, the library 
has been enriched by the Znventory and Memorandum 
Books of the York Buildings’ Company, relating to the for- 


feited Estates of Panmure, Southesk, and Marischal, in 


1729, Sc. in two volumes folio, MS. (from which several 
extracts have been made for the first time in this work.)” 
Some curious illustrative extracts and notes are 

accordingly given in pages 38, 39, 478. 
Wiuriram GALLoway. 


Reverenp Joun Ketriewe wt (3" S. i. 91.) — 
I think there can be no doubt that Mrs. Kettle- 
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well’s Christian name was Jane. 
in the “ Life of Kettlewell,” compiled from the 
collections of Dr. Hickes and Robert Nelson, and 
prefixed to the edition of Kettlewell’s Works, 
published 1719 in two volumes folio (vide p. 41). 
Kettlewell was buried in the parish church of 
Allhallows, Barking, near the Tower of London, 
in the same grave where Archbishop Laud was 
before interred, within the rails of the altar (idem. 

. 187). I should conclude, from this memoir, that 

Irs. Kettlewell was still alive 
publication. 

Hammersmith. 


Joun Mac iean. 


HMiscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

A Dictionary of the Bible 
graphy, Geogruphy, and Natural History. 
Writers. Edited by William Smith, LL.D. 
IT, (Murray.) 

Mr. Murray has shown good judgment in re-issuing 
this great storehouse of Biblical knowledge in monthly 
parts. There are a great many clergymen and students 
of Holy Scripture who would be glad to enrich their li- 
braries by this most useful and learned work, to whom 
the present mode of publication will be very convenient. 
The original scheme, which was to give a dictionary of 
the Bible, and not of Theology, has been well carried out; 
for, while systems of theology and points of controver- 
sial divinity are altogether omitted, the Antiquities, Bio- 

raphy, Geography, and Natural History of the Old and 
New Testaments, and of the Apocrypha, are fully elucidated. 
The List of Contributors is a guarantee for the vast amount 


+: comprising Antiquities, Bio- 
By various 
arts I.and 


items of this Dictionary, 
valuable contribution to available knowledge, for which 
we are indebted to the energy and good judgment of Dr. 
Smith. 


Letters from Rome to Friends in Engl ind. 
John W. Burgon, M.A. (Murray.) 

These letters, reprinted with additions and corrections 
from The Guardian, are now made far more readable than 
when they appeared in the pages of a newspaper. Their 
solid worth comes here recommended to us by the adjuncts 
of good print and paper, and plenty of excellent wood- 
cuts, They are historical, antiquarian, anecdotical, and 
controversial; but the bitterness of controversy is softened 
down by that spell of reverence, which the Eternal City 
throws over every religious writer. 


By the Rev. 


Hymns for the Church of England. (Longman.) 

Another effort to supply the desideratum of an Eng- 
lish hymnal? The ideal of such a hymnal will only be 
reached when it is characterised throughout by orthodox 
doctrine, and sterling poetry; when every hymn in it 
possesses a unity of subject, an obvious sense, and a cor- 
rect rhyme; when the hymns appropriate to each sacred 
season, treat the subject of the season from various points 
of view, and in various metres. Are there as many as 
170 English hymns (so many are.contained in the vo- 
lume before us) coming up to this ideal? We fear not. 


Alfubeto Christiano, by Juan de 
of 1546. 
rison.) 

Only one hundred copies of this work are printed for 
circulation; and the translation will thus remain almost 


Valdés, from the Tialian 
By Benjamin B. Wiffen. (Bosworth and Har- 
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as much a bibliographical curiosity as the original. Yet 
intrinsic interest must needs attach to it, as the work of 


| one of the early Spanish Protestants, the friend of Erase 


mus, the admired of Nicolas Ferrar, who translated hig 
better-known Considerations. The Alfubeto Christiang 
purports to be a dialogue between the Author and Giulig 
Gonzaga, Duchess of Trajetto. It is pietistic in tone, 
and designed to guide its readers in the simplest paths of 
practical religion. 


The Christian Church and Society in 1861, 
(Richard Bentley.) 

We have here the interesting spectacle of a great ming 
identifying itself with the cause of Christianity; a pros 
found ‘statesman, and yet an ardent religionist; a Pros 
testant, vet advocating the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope, as a necessary condition of his spiritual indepen- 
He advocates the Napoleonic scheme of an Italiag 


By F. Guis 


Rossi to Rome, in the reign of Louig 
Philippe, to labour in such a design. 


Ancient Collects and other Prayers; selected for Devos 
tional use from various Rituals, with an Appendix on the 
Collects in the Prayer Book. By W. Bright, M.A. Second 
Edition, (J. H. & J, Parker.) 

A most valuable manual; from which the parochial 
clergyman will be able to extract much solid and varioug 
matter for occasions of devotion. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direet 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose: 


Sin Corneent Suanre'’s Lisrony oy tae Risrwo or tar Noata ®t 
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r . Ap orint from ee portrait of the late Wm. Danby, Esq, of § 
of special knowledge brought to bear upon the various | 


which is certainly not the least | 


Park, Yorkshir 
Wanted by I'm. Danby, Esq., Park House, Exeter. 


Noste's Lives or tue Rearerves. 2 Vols. 
Tar Arnex acm from the first number to the end of the year 1835, 


Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., the Manor, Bottesford, Brigg. 


Patices ta Corresponvents. 


The macaronic poem, Pugna Porcorum, which contains 
s,18 printed in Mr. Sandys’ Specimens of Macaronic Poetry, 
Screastition. Thirteen unlucky from “ the Last Supper.” 

W. W. The History of Shoreditch was written by Sir Henry Elin® 

Leen. . lwa,d Melton's (not Milton) Travels are noticed & 
last vo ¢, pp. 88, 456. 

M NsreUe 
was written by Moncrief. 
founded, was writt by bs 

T. L. M. 

* When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug of war,” 
is from L Alexander the eeet. As to the second Query, eB 
Teileg aa a Saturday, Feb. 


Thien -@. BB. Ge is in some measure right. The 
hut the c.pital poem, on which that Fare 


if po 


ses20r 0 f we Sermons by Dr. Thomas Adama, desc 
. V. 134, is requested to say where a letter 


Mowraty Fevitteton oF - ae Lrrernatcre next week, 

E.D. The Po 
by himin“ N. Q.’ ist 5. 
be qdibveneell to hi n. 


Tctants. Mr. Wright's address is 14, Sydney Street, Brompton. 


Trxe. The work is entitled The Testament of the Twelve Patriardi® 
See“ N. & Q." 2nd S. vi. 88, 173, 212, 27¢ 


“ Nores anv Quenies" is published at noon on Friday, and # 
issued in Mowruty Paats. The Subscription for Stam Comm 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the B@Qs 
yearly Inonx) is ts. 4d., which any be paid by Post Ofice Order & 
favour of Messns. Bett anv Daror, eer Sraser, E.C.; @ 
all Communications FOR THE Boron Should be addressed. 
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